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October 3 VNovember 6 


THEATRE 


AD producllaiu are In Hebrew unless other- 
wise stated. 


Jerusalem 

THE GOVERNOR OP JERICHO - By Yoscr 
Muody. A look at contemporary Israel! soci- 
ety. (Khan, tomorrow at 9 p.m.) 


BIBOFF, KING OF THE JEWS - By You! 
Hadar. Hablmah Theatre production. A 


at 8:30 p.m.) 


, . Klton. A 
Nazi dyfabuk enters a young Israeli boy. 
(Hablmah, Mcskih, Wednesday, Thursday 


MICHAEL KOIILHAAS - By Heinrich von 
Klelst. Camcrl Theatre production. A 17th 
century German classic on morality. (Jeru- 
salem Sherovcr Theatre, Sunday through 
Thursday at 8:30 p.m.) 


HELLO AND GOODBYE - By South Afri- 
can writer Athol Fugard. How oppressed 


can writer Alhol Fugard. How oppressed 
people try to hold onto life. (RJshon Lesion, 
Tzavta, tonight at 10 p.m.) 


THE OPTIMIST - By Emile Habibi. Haifa 
Municipal Theatre production. Staged In the 
original. (El-Hakawall, Bast Jerusalem, 
Thursday at 7 p.m.) 


TARTUFFE - By Moiiire. Haifa Municipal 
Tficalre production. (Hablmah, Rovina. 
tomorrow at 9p.m., Sunday, Monday at 8:30 
p.m.) 


ROOMMATES IN JERUSALEM -.An 
adaptation of the piny Flatmates by Stunuel 
Amid (in English). Presented by new com- 
pany, Jerusalem Singe. About Jewlsh-Arab 
relations. (Tzavta , Wednesday at 8:30 p.m.) 


Haifa 

WHEN SHE DANCES - By Marlin Sherman. 
Haifa Municipal Theatre production. A day 
in the life of dancer Isadora Duncan. (HaHa 
Theatre, tomorrow through Monday, 
Thursday at 8:30 p.m.) 



RUZANTE RETURNS FROM THE WARS - 
By Angelo' Beoko. Khan Theatre produc- 
tion. A comedy about war. (Khan, Tuesday, 
Wednesday at 8:30 p.m.) 


Bcersheba 

THE SOUL OF A JEW - By Ychoshua 
Sobol. Haifa Municipal Theatre production. 
Contradiction between Judaism and Zion- 


TIN SOLDIERS ON JERUSALEM BEACH 
- Kibbutz Theatre production. The story of 
Israel, of life in the shadow of wnr. (Khan. 
Monday at 8:30 p.m.) 


lam, hope and seif- hale; (Boenheba 
TheHlre, Thursday at 8:30p.m.) 


Tel Aviv area 


TllE SUICIDE - By Nikolai Erdmann. Beer- 
aheba Municipal Theatre production. Satiric- 
al comedy. (Bcersheba Theatre, tomorrow 
through Wednesday at 8:30 p.m.) 


through ’ 


ay at 8: JO p.m.) 


AFTER THE ANNUAL BALL - By Amalia 
Kahane-Karmon. A passionate love affair 
between a 40-year-old man and an 18-year- 
old woman. (NcveZcdek, tonight at 10p.m., 
Tuesday at 9 p.m.) 


Others 

THE OPTIMIST - See Flem. (Nazareth, 
Belt HayediduL, Monday through Wednes- 
day at 8 p.m.) 


Shalom Ronll-Riklis conducts the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra In Jerusalem and Tel A viv. 

ENTERTAINMENT 


Jerusalem 


FOR CHILDREN 

Jerusalem 


MUSICAL MELAVE MALKA - The Di- 
aspora Yeshlva Band. (Mount Zion Centra, 
tomorrow al 8:30 p.m.) 


Tel Aviv area 


ADVENTURES IN JAZZ -With well-known 
mmidani. (Pargod, today at 1:30 p.m„ 
Wednesday at 9:30 p.m.) 


JAZZ - Classical style. (Dan Hotel, loam- 
row at 8:30 p.m.) 


POETRY READING - With local poets. 
(Harmony House, Sunday at 8-JO p.m.) 


BRAVO MR. KNAFU - Musical by Iho 
Kibbutz Theatre. (Khan, Monday at 4:30 
p.m.) 


STORY-TELLING AND PUPPETS - Ages 
3-d. (Harmony House, Tuesday at 4:30 p.m., 
magic ahow, Wednesday at 4:30 p.m.) 


FACING RAST-Guilar duo presents origin- 


Tei Aviv area 


al Jazz with an eastern flavour. (Harmony 
House, 17 Salomon, Tuesday at 9:30 p.m.) 


RABBI 8HLOMO CARLEBACU - Heasldic 
songs. (Pargod, Monday at 9:30 p.m.) 


GOLDEN HAIR - By the Train Theatre. 
Story of n bay who wan la to many the king's 
daughter. (Train Theatre, Liberty Bell Gar- 
den, today at 2 p.m., tomorrow at 11 a.m., 
noon, Monday al 4 p.m.) 


DO GOOD, FIND GOOD - Puppet theatre. 
(Hay arkon Park, Ttasday at 4:30 p. m .) 


KING MATT THE FIRST - Theatre by 
.HaMmah, About abay'a dreams, (Habimah: 
Rovina, Tuesday through Thursday at 4 and 
6:45 p.m) 


THE GOLDEN PEACOCK - Shomtov Levy 
plays piano, flute, recorder and synthesizer. 
(Tzavia, tonight at 10 p.m.) 


STANLEY TOBIAS - Slnger/guitarisl, sings 
songs in a soul-funk mood. (Harmony 
House, Thursday al 9 p.m.) 


WITH A STRAIGHT FACE- Hanna Lado 
presents sUta and songs. (Bert Helm 
tomorrow, Tuesday at 9 p.m*; PetahTHwa, 
Shalom, Monday at 9:15 p.m-) 

Haifa 

WITH A STRAIGHT FACE - See TX 
(Haifa Auditorium, Thursday at 9 p.tn.) 

Others 


HABREIRA HATIYTT - Selection of their 
new songs. (Pargod, tomorrow at 9:^0 p.m.) 


PICTURE BOOKS, PUPPETS AND SONGS 
- Agea 3-6 (in English). (Israel Museum, 
Wednesday al 4 p.m.) 


STORY-TELLING HOUR - Ages 4-6 
(Israel Museum, Tuesday at 4p.m.) 


SNOW WHITE - Puppet thMtte.Age 3 and ■. 
above, (Hayarkon Park, tomorrow at It 
a.m.) . 

flair* ; 

STORY-TELLING HOUR- Age 5 and above. 
(Hal&Mureum.Tliesdny at 4:30p.m.) . 


MOtiUS BAND - Rock and blues. (Pargod, 
Thursday at 9:30 p.m.) 


TRAVELLING STORYTELLER - Joel 
Ben-Izzy tell stories of faraway places (in 
English). (Zionist Confederation House, 
Epulo Bona, Yemln Moshe, Tuesday at 8:30 
p.m.) 


APPLES OF GOLD - Film recounting the 
history of the Jewish people- (Bilal, Mown 
Hotel, Wednesday at 8:30 p.m.) 

DON'T HOLD ME TO MY WORD-Nw 
pantomime programme with HaiuxaRow- 
ne. (Acre, Auditorium, tomorrow al 9 pjn.) 


MUSIC 


' The Marriage of Figaro 1 opens at the Camyrl Theatre, Tel Aylv, on Thursday, 


All programmes start at 800 p.m. Uni ess 
otherwise stated. 



Jerusalem 

MORNING OF BAROQUE - Noam Buch- . 
man, flute; Qcorge Hope, oboe; Nava Gazil, 


THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA - Conductor Shalom Ronli-Rlklls. 
Soloist Allan Monk, baritone. With Iho Tel 
Aviv Philharmonic Choir; Ihud Choir. 


Krconed Hebrew translation.) (Csraefi. 
Thlirsdny at 8 p.m.) 


... . _ i, I VMWIII 

Works by Schumann, Bloch, (Blnyenel 
Hft’uma, Thursday) 


haijMldroid. Works by Quanta, Telemann , ; 
Bapi, Scarlatti, Handel, (Tzavta, tomorrow 


uapi, Scarlatti, Handel, (Tzavta, tomorrow 
at Hil l a.m.) 

ARS NOYA CHOIR (Denmark). - Condub- 
lor Bo Holten. Soloists Liz Magncs, piano; 
Joan, Claude Innesa, bass., Scandinavian 
works and folk songs, -Jafc excerpts add 
.•more. (Jertualem Theatre i Henry Crpwn, 
Wmjoriqw) “vl ;• •• 

‘.Weraer l^ie, wprks.by WWor, Gowiod. 
. (ponnliwn Abbty f Mi. Zlbn , tomorrow) 


ORGAN RECITAL - Bllsaboth Roloff. 
Works bv Bach, Couperin. (Redeemer 
Church, Old City, Thursday) 


Haifa 

bOiiler flQtenkreis *■ 

Works by Stockhausen, Berio and o»ui - 
(Rubln Conservatory, 9 Persian, tomonw, 
at7p-m.) ; • 


Tel Aviv area 

THE ISRAEL TRIO - Alexander Volkov, 
plflno; Monathqm Brcucr, violin; Mnrccl 
Bergman, cello. Works by Beethoven. 
H^.ShortakoVilch. (Ramat Hwharon, 
Yad Lcbampi, tonight at 10 p.m.) 


ISRAEL PIANO TRIO - WotH J 
ti, Sliosinkovltcii, Bcelhowo. (udi 


THE ISRAEL PIAF 
Haydn, Sliosinkovl 
Hnrofeh, tomorrow) 


Works bv Srhntarf Mnnri- dJj /-r ■ 


IRRARl, PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
- Conductor Georg Solti. Works by Ravel, 
Mahler. (Mann Auditorium, tomorrow) 


Others • ‘ 

CELLO AND PIANO RECITAL-Zri|lard 
and Marina Bondarenko. WoifcibyBraWB. 
Oeminlnnl. (Bin Hod, Belt Ocrtrud.loflOf 
row at 6:30 p.m.) ■ ' 


DANCE 


ORGAN RECITAL- Hubert 
ham Cithedral),.; Works- 


Immanuel piorafa 


esley. (Jaffa 




music and 
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BEAUTIFUL, ELEGANT, SILENT. 
GET IN - AND YOU’RE IN EUROPE 
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VW's TOP-OF,THE^UNE MODELS- WITH A NEW LEVEL OF LUXURY AND FINISH, 1.3, 1.6 AND 1.8 LITRE 


SxoIuslrotttVW/Au^.iretvtee eveiy 30,000 km.or 12 iftonths 


Si l&i AV 
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Nqw totthe Passat has baenupgraded by two levels pf finish, thereto only 
one oar left to, compete with It - the Audi BO.I And since both cars are from 
the^amp stable, that's fine with usJ . 

VV/'8 pre8tl5iou8^87 models are available in CL and OL versions. The new 
^.■5 0 | W3«-®P^°ion» and pampering. Juflt sit behind the wheel 
Jedl like you've always been driving a Pasefct. Everything to-«q : 
easy to Operate. And'in soft quiet BhadeS that soothe 
away tenplon. !• i . .. 

10 *4 fore tote hrid 1,6 and W fo» (antomatic) 
^h® elegant' Pahaat Saloon with its classic lines 


anp . ^stoo tatl 0 luxury, the 5-dopr young look Passat hatchback. anc * ^ 
m^bepu^^taoer oh the foad todAy -the Passat Variant; ■ , 

'ai» 'todoogii^ as; well ai gas • 

yy\Te hlgher qballty means that the Paeeat neede.lesa 
* year or every BOiOQO km. (whichever comps. 

;Wh^ oah out maintenamtafobsts bV up to 60%. OH chwiges .eil, 
1,s tiie cermanuai,-' pv, ' -• v . .' >./»£•■ 

a lii^ bir.^ou have a ;.ohoice betwaatL«». 

; Tina.t file d hir-poa di tiphin g or' iheAlex Origin** 

.-• - -v . : :/ ;Av-.- t; 
i ^:i. Pa^te 1 ^! 
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Mast Chinese restaurant in town 


I ini':, I Cl tii mm > Cuitiiiu* in HAII A 


There's Chinese and there'sChinese 

. but the mostdiinese In town Is the beautiful. 
Maccao: Restaurant, where you eat Chinese and enjoy 
. Chinese. 

Business lunch (5 courses) from N IS 1 5 

7 yifflievalw,Tri Avlv,Td. 03 -S 464 W 3 , B 4&4311 

Free perking for all guests. IPBMMMM 


Stella Marls Sq. french Carmel Haifa 
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THE EBLANA is a tiny theatre 
under Dublin’s central bus depot, so 
tiny in fact that travellers looking for 
the toilets often find tint they’ve 
become temporary Thespians. A 
couple of years ago, while Sam She- 
pard’s True l Vest was being per- 
formed, Vinnie McCabe was asking 
another actor, “What d’ye call them 
words that .are corny 7“ when a large 
American tourist emerged from the 
drupes at the buck of the stage. 

“A cliche?" he suggested and then 
vanished again in search of the elu- 
sive lavatories. 

When f returned recently from an 
unexpected trip to South Africa and 
was raced with a chorus of ‘‘Nu?" f 
remembered the Eblana Theatre. 
After all, I’d only been in the coun- 
try very briefly, 12 days in all, and 
was hardly qualified to prQduce 
more than the usual tired cliches on 
the subject. 

Why did I go in the first place and 
why now, of all times? Well, for one 
thing I was curious. And for another, 
■we’re none ■ if us getting any younger 
and I kept thinking of another Irish 
story -- 1 promise that it will he the 
last - about a little school in County 
Clare. A visitor once noticed that 
there was no terrestrial globe in the 
classroom and asked the teacher 
how he managed to teach geography 
without one. 

“Well," he said, “they’re veiy 
expensive and 1 thought I'd wait till 
the world had settled down n bit 
first." 

DISEMBARKING at Johannes- 
burg's Jan Smuts International Air- 

E urt, I was directed to the terminal 
y a black soldier carrying, of all 
things, mi Uzi. This metaphor, if you 
want to call it that, gave me consider- 
able food for thought; but by (lie 
time I’d collected my luggage. I’d 
decided that, all things being equal, 
taking it by and large. I’d much 
rather sec a foreign soldier carrying 
an Israeli-made weapon than a 
Kalashnikov AK47 and all that I’ve 
come to associate with it. 

Nevertheless, I was still *off- 
balance when we checked into a 
five-star hotel and immediately had 
another preconception punctured. 
“Nothing is so firmly believed,” 
Montaigne wrote, "as what we least 
know,” and I knew, without a sha- 
dow of a doubt, that apartheid 
meant the degrading and shameful 
separation of facilities for blacks, 
coloureds and Asians from those 
used by the whites. 

At the hotel, however, I was sur- 

E rised to see black, pi urn -coloured, 
rown, tan, cafd-au-lait, yellow 
ochre and grey-pink guests mingling 
easily and unselfconsciously and, be- 
lieve it or not, as Ripley used to say, 
the pianist in the lounge was playing 
Over the Rainbow. No colour bar 
was in evidence, conversation and 
laughter flowing as if unaffected by 
the turbulence that was at that very 
moment making headlines all over 
the world. 

This "sound of revelry by night” 
wasn't anything remotely like the 
Evening-before- Waterloo feeling 
that I’d been expecting; 


lat 1 d been expecting; 

The tamps shone o r er fair women 
and brave men:,.. 

...But hush! hark! a deep sound 

-| 1“#L _ . . ■ ■ ... 


strikes like a noisy knell ! • 
Byron's “On with the dance-1 Let 
y he unconfmed!” stuff was there 


all right, but you could hush and 
hark all night long without any re- 
minder of one of (he most significant 
social upheavals taking place in any 
community anywhere in (he world. 
The racial mixture, too, was the 
completely unexpected equivalent 
of Wellington dancing with 
Josephine Buonaparte on the eve of 
the battle. 

Yet even this reversal of the 
stereotype needs some qualification. 
The iniquitous Separate Amenities 
Act is largely a thing of the past: park 

PAGE FOUR 


benches, lifts, lavatories, parks, 
then ires, drive-ins, trains, and so 
forth are now integrated. So are 
hotels, if they have been gran led 
intei national status, somehow con- 
firming Mr. Justice Darling's famous 
ironic pronouncement: “The law- 
courts of England are open lo all - 
like the Ritz Hotel.” 

In Cape Town, 1 was to see both 
black and white children wearing (he 
green uniform blazers of a fee- 
paying private school, further con- 
firmation, if it were needed, of the 
important role economic status still 
plays in the application of the re- 
maining restrictions of apartheid. 
The longer 1 stayed in South Africa, 
the more impossible it seemed to 
make a wholly unqualified statement 
about anything. 

AS A CITIZEN of Israel, the only 
other pariah state, I am keenly 
aware that, even taking apartheid 
and its attendant evils into account. 
South Africa has been specifically 
si nglcd out as a focus of hat red by the 
world comm unity and by the media. 

After all, the vast majority of the 
member stales of the UN practise 
brutal repression, the denial of poli- 
tical rights, torture, the execution of. 
political opponents, and in some 
cases small-scale genocide. Only 30 
or so of the total membership can be 
considered true democracies. The 
press and world opinion more or less 
accept this state of affairs mid remain 
fairly uncritical. 

It was only during Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s visit to Hongkong last 
month, for example, that l learned 
to my astonishment that the 
Chinese, the overwhelming majority 
of the population, have no vote on 
anything of consequence, as a Mr. Li 
mentioned quite casunily on the 
BBC. Yet I cannot recall any press 
campaign demanding majority rule 
for the inhabitants of the crown 
colony or for sanctions against its 
products. On the contrary, Hong- 
kong is one of the most popular 
tourist centres in the world. 

Even though its system is relative- 
ly benign compared to some of the. 
world's hellholes, South Africa is 
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ostracized because it foolishly in- 
corporated its racial laws into the 
statute books. Unlike other regimes 
which hide their wickedness behind 
empty rhetoric, the stubborn Afri- 
kaners are impatient of subtlety and 
subterfuge and are, in consequence, 
paying the price. 

Despite President Herzog’s 
famous paper-tearing act when he 
was our representative at the UN, 
Israel too was finally labelled racist 
and, even though our situation can- 


not remotely oe compared with 
South Africa's, we should knowbet- 
terthan anyone that they are unlike- 
ly to consider the idea of national 
suicide simply to salve liberal consci- 
ences safely situated thousands of 
miles away from the problems facing 
both blacks and whites. 

SUPPORTERS of the South Afri- 
can government, I admit, can be 
rather tiresome when they reply to 
criticism from outsiders. “You don't 


criticism from outsiders. , 

understand,” they say, “it's a very 
complex problem." Yet there is a 
smidgin of truth in this approach. 


Walter Uppmnn once pointed out, 
with characteristic irony, that a groc- 
er usually has very dear, well- 
developed ideas about political con- 
flict in Europe and the'Far East, for 
example. About groceries, however, 
he is less certain, because he knows 
first-hand how complicated the sub- 
ject can be. 

Well, South Africa and its prob- 
lems maybe much more complicated 
than I'd thought, but there is a 
certain irreducible fact at the centre 
of the conflict and that is that apart- 
heid is an unmitigated evil and now 
that its basic’ delusions arc ex- 
hausted, the sooner it is completely 


Ifey 






WITHOUT 

PREJUDICE 

The longer I stayed in South Africa, the more 
impossible it seemed to make a wholly 
unqualified statement about anything/ The 
Post's Alex Berlyne, his preconceptions 
punctured, embarks on a South African 
odyssey, in this first of a series of articles. 


dismantled the better. The question 
is not whether, in 1066 and All That 
terms, apartheid is a Good Thing or 
a Bad Thing, but whether the quite 
considerable reforms that have 
taken place during the last three or 
four years - the first discernible 
improvement in nearly four decades 
-can complete the process in time to 
avert disaster. 

Paradoxically, these reforms have 
added fuel to the fire, simply be- 
cause the government had raised 
expectations without being able to 
deliver the goods fast enough to 
bring about a peaceful solution. 
Granted, a lot has been done and, as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes pointed out, 
the great thing in this World is not so 
much where we stand but the direc- 
tion in which we are moving. 

Attend my fable, if your ears be 
clean 

In far Banana Land we lay our 
scene - 

South Africa, renowned both far 
and wide 

For politics and little else beside. 

Roy Campbell may be right, but 
his native South Africa is an incred- 
ibly beautiful country twice the size 
of France, the largest country in 
Europe, and it well deserves to be 
renowned for all the wonderful 
things there are in it. The official 
slogan of the tourist authority is "A 
world in a country,” and for once the 
copywriters have done it justice 
distilling the simple truth into just 
five words. Vineyards, orchards 
gardens, deserts, beaches and game 
reserves beckon the visitor, Kraals 
of thatched huts, cities of glass and 
steel skyscrapers, are within easy 
reach of one another. Let’s leave the 
politics for later and deal with the 
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“little else beside.” 

AFTER AN overnight stay in 
Johannesburg, we flew to Cupe 
Town, a two-hour flight enlivened 
by a chat with a fellow-passenger, an 
old Afrikaner farmer, quite literally 
a Boer, with fingers like spades, 
testifying to a life of hard toil. He 
was a charming old boy, the first of 
many extremely pleasant anil easy- 
going South Africans- of all comple- 
xions- that I was to meet. 

Imagine my surprise when this 
delightful mail answered my stan- 
dard question about the resolution 
of the problem quite mallcr-of- 
factly. “Before we a are pi black 
majority rule," he said, “we’d start a 
third world war." 

I was still shaken when 1 got off the 
plane and only revived a nit as we 
sped towards the city through a 
typical English landscape of African 
Hampstead Garden Suburbs bask- 
ing in the sun under the sort of 
towenng cloudscapes that a pnintcr 
like Cox or Constable would have 
loved to get his teeth into . 

The setting of Cape Town, under 
the immense bulk of Table Moun- 
tain with its ever-attendant, cloud- 
cool “tablecloth,” is breathtaking 
and comparable to the Bay of Naples 
or even Vancouver. In the past, 
lable Mountain must hhve hear- 
tened many a traveller making a 
landfall after a long and perilous 
voyage, instead of arriving in a mini- 
bus as we did, aloiiga well-metalled, 
clearly-signposted road. 

Signs indicating turn-offs to 
b PPW$» Kensington, Goodwood 
and Windermere sped by, with only 
an occasional Nynnga or Klipfontein 
providing a jarring note to remind us 


where we wcif. 

I was really |olred. however bv* 
i»,i..up«rt MiiHl. in Miinlc-sii.reybuii 
m r I" ■ 'ii*H V I'liillihalasThcFrX 

Srhonl. I his was.cinfcHcedrttS! 
re-i.ln-.l “i.m.y Street, in the cin 

a /! ,,lk ' r I'JHl'Iing labelled 
Hie l ahia I heal le. 1 never did find 
m, i l b'.’ I: ins School was all 
nh.'iil: Inn I believe the theatre k 
n; mied a I lei Ida, Princess Labia 
(laiirJilri t,l Sn Joseph Unhinson a 
vei v wealthy nun who hiiij extensive 
minim’, interests in South Africa. 

Till- DUTCH took Cape Town "so 
that they might plant a cabbagt- 
gulden." John I Jrycv wrote almost a 
cent my ago. "The English took it# 
lli'il they might have a naval station 
aiul half-way house to India." When 
Captain Cook provisioned there in 
1771, aflci exploring the coasts oi 
New Zealand ami Australia, he d^ 
scribed the town as “one great loo 
filled up for the reception of all 
comers and goers." There was no 
olhei place in the world, the peal 
navigator who was better qualified 
to say so than any other man alive, 
wrote in his Journal, “that can equal 
this in affording refreshments of ill 

kinds..." 

The Cape Sun hotel lived up to the 
tradition; both bed and board were 
undoubtedly five-star yet unbeliev- 
ably inexpensive, due no doubt lo 
the falling rand. And just to make 
nu- leel completely at home, there 
was a fiddler, a transplanted WM? 
(n judge by his accent, playing to the 
liquorice- all -sorts clientele in the 
lounge the pure schmaltz I dole on - 
Lehar, Romberg, Friml and all the 
great schlockmcisters' enduringdas- 
sjes. 

' A wind straight from the South 
Pole was blowing outside our room, 
sounding as if the sound effects de- 
partment was working overtime, 
while inside wc were snug and cosy. 
Cape Town, wc had been lold.isinsi 
like a baby - either wet or windy - 
but this came as a boon and a bles- 
sing, the muted greys and greens oi 
the Cape's rainswept landscape re- 
storing the soul after the seemingly 
endless Israeli summer. 

THE CITY is a very successful m 
of the sort no town-planner ever 
manages lo achieve. Modem sky- 
scrapers harmonize with graaoui 
Georgian, reassuringly solid Victo- 
rian, and traditional Cape Duct 
houses. Sun-hleachcd versions cm: 
tveal -coli mred buildings which JJ 
Amsterdam's canals, the scroll® 
gables nr the Cane Dutch hM» 
look as iT Slnulivurius hud oeea 
doing a hit of moonlighting, 
sionally knocking off n burghers 
house to make ends meet. 

Many of the finest buildings « 
hidden behind walls thrf ]»«“* 
occasional glimpse of the decora 
brickwork crowning windows 
doors. The interest ing curve of m 

of these walls is frequently brokenoy 

decorative archways and hangm* 
baskets of flowers. ^ 

The best view of Ihe eg 
Table Mountain, reached by a ^ 
style funicular. On Sign«l 
another fine observation P° 
there is an inescapable rem‘J® d 
the long years of British rute ' 
even more, of Noel Coward - 
Noon Gun; . 

In Bengal to move at all 
Is seldom if ever done... 

At twelve noon, the 
And no further work s 

In Hongkong they strike a gon$ 

And fire off a midday 
But mad dogs and English 
Go out in the midday sun. 

A stone’s throw from an «» 
mous shopping centre ,s jts 
bulk of a ! 7 tW.niury casi^ 

pentagonal plan cr ossfirf 

attackers in an enfilHdtng ^ 
This grim fortress is a sobermg 

mindlr that, unlike the white^ 
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of Kenya and Rhodesia, the Afri- 
kaners have been in the Cape for 
centuries and, even more to the 
point, have nowhere else to go. 

At the top of Adderly Street, lined 
with smart simps and boutiques 
where everything is priced at a frac- 
tion of liie going rate in Jeiusaletn's 
Ben- Yehuda Mall, is Gm’cinment 
Avenue, a pedestrian way lined with 
statues, fountains and reiks in which 
squirrels play. On the Avenue are 
the Houses of I’arininiom, the Sauili 
African Museum and St. (ieoijv's 
Cathedral . more remimleis <•( the 
country's stormy past and even in* -ie 
unstable present. 

THE NEW 1 RICA MLR AL legisla- 
ture includes coloured and Asian 
representatives for the first lime, 
and President Botha has indicated 
that he would like to proceed with 
further reforms to give black South 
Africans a share in governing the 
country. 

Graham Leach, the BBC’s corres- 
pondent in South Africa, who is by 
no means a supporter of the regime, 
has called this “a distinct shift in 
government thinking compared to 
what had gone before.” An opposi- 
tion spokesman, however, com- 
pared the present reforms to the 
rearranging of the deck-chairs on 
board the Titanic. 

The South African Museum 
houses exhibits on the natural scien- 
ces, archeology, anthropology and 
ethnology. The resulting juxtaposi- 
tion of groups of Bushmen - the' 
original inhabitants, now sadly re- 
duced in numbers and lo be found 
only in the Kalahari and Namibia - 
with stuffed buffalos, lions and 
elephants is rather unfortunate, if 
unintended. But it lias to be said that 
the figures are superb and the 
Israel Museum could learn a lot from 
them. 

Instead of the blank, shop- 
window dummies nn which we dis- 
play the wonderful Kurdish, Moroc- 
can aiul other ethnic clothes and 
ornaments, the South African fi- 
gures are modelled from life, with 
every pore and wrinkle visible. It 
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came as a shock to realize that they 
were not living people, and I speak 
with all the authority of one who was 


View of Table Mountain; (below) Cape Town's town hall. 



once mistaken for an exhibit by two 
Spanish visitors to Madame Tus- 
wud’s. (No, it was not in the Cham- 
ber of Horrors.! 

Some marvellous primitive rock- 
paintings also attracted my attention 
but they turned out to be the work of 
schoolchildren who had visited the 
museum and were ndorticd with en- 
thusiastic if misspelled texts such as, 

“I liked the dinosores best . They was 
smashing." 

Outside the museum are two 
memorials about 50 metres npurt. 
One is of General Smuts, the nation- 
al leader who first made a name for 
himself leading a Boer Commando 
against the British. Kitchener, his 
opposite number, finally prevailed 
simply by locking up all the women 
ana children in concentration camps 
where 26,000 died, and at the same 
time weaving another stubborn 
strand into the already uncomprom- 
ising Afrikaner character. 

The statue of Smuts looks distinct- 
ly uncomfortable, understandably 
enough, as the second memorial - 
commemorating the fallen of two 
world wars - is a field-gun which 
some careless planner has trained on 
his third waistcoat button. 

THE CATHEDRAL, of course, is 
where the controversial Archbishop 
0 ®finqnd > Ttatu was enthroned. I 
wasn ( invited to the ceremony but I 
md follow the developments in the 
Fjrat of all, Tutu took the 
^rchbtshop of Canterbury to visit 
the appalling slums of the Cross- 
roads township, and Dr.' Runcle 
was as shocked as Mrs. Corelta King 
was to be a few days later, of as 
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Senator Kennedy had been last year. 

As a result of Tutu’s public rela- 
tions nctivitieS, President Botha 
gnashed his teeth and enstigated 
those people who “take pleasure in 
displaying only the negative aspect 
of South Africa to foreign visitors. ’ 

HE WOULD HAVE done belter to 
take them himself - if they’d have 
agreed - to Khayelitsha, the im- 
mensely preferable alternative 
township lo which he's been trying to 
move the slum dwellers. Following a 
scenario familiar to veteran Israelis, 
the militants in the camps have so far 

E revcnled most people from leaving 
>r. Allan Boesak and the United 
Democratic Front taking an active 
lead in condemning thousands of 
unfortunates to continue living m a 
slum that rivals those of Calcutta. 

Mrs. King, the widow of the mur- 
dered civil-rights leader, is of course 
committed to a peaceful solution, 
and was in an especially unenviable 
position when sne haa to cancel a 
scheduled meeting with Mr. Botha 
after being warned not to see him by 
the Rev. Boesak and Winnie Man- 
dela. Admitting that she’d been sub- 
jected to “extraordinary local and 
international pressure” since she ar- 
rived in South Africa, Mrs. Kingsaid 
she felt she needed more time to 
acquire a better understanding of tne 
complex problems" before meeting 
President Botha. . 

I have to admit to having a special- 
ly warm regard for Archbishop 
Tutu, despite a personal style that I 
find a bit off-putting, simply because 
he once cut through all the bullshit 
that clouds the issues and stated his 
people’s claim in one unforgettable, 
brief statement: 


“We too,” he said simply, “want 
to participate in the decisions which 
affect our lives.” 

That says it all, and the only real 
issue is whether, in a multi-racial 
society, this can be achieved peace- 


Desmond Tutu will be after things 
have run their course is quite 
another question. I believe that 
Bishop Abel Musorewa, who fi- 
gured so prominently as a moderate 
leader during the Rhodesian crisis, 
now lives in the United States. 


continue to make every effort to 
provide proper coverage. Where it 
fails, readers will be lold." 

One of the stories that did inukc 
the papers reminded me, if that were 
necessary, n«il to make assumptions 
about anything in this weird and 
wonderful country. A complaint bad 
been lodged, the South African Sun- 
day Tunes reported, against the Rev. 
Allan Hendrickse (who. to judge by 
his name, must be an Afrikaner) by 
his successor as minisici of the 
United Congregational Church in 
Uitciihagc, the Rev. Navnn Jacob 
Aduttis (who, according to his 
photograph, is either black or col- 
oured). So far, so good, and hardly 
unexpected. 

The twist was that the black (or 
coloured) minister was accusing the 
Afrikaner of doing malicious dam- 
age to the inansc by painting a Black 
Power salute on the wall. 

One never knows, do one7 

1 DIDN’T manage to get to 
Uitenhage to look into this fascinat- 
ing reversal of roles , nor to travel the 
famed Garden Route to the Eastern 
Cape. I did follow Bartholomew 
Diaz, however, rounding the Cape 
of Good Hope some 500 years after 
his epoch-making voyage. And I did 
it without getting my feet wet by 
driving round the ring road through 
the Cape peninsula, a elpsc runner- 
up, I imagine, to the Garden of 
Eden. One of the world’s six floral 
kingdoms, it is home to 20.000 spe- 
cies of flowering plants, or so our 
guide book insisted, 10 per cent of 
the total number found in the whole 
world. 

Winelands and ;t great escarpment 
fringe the Cape, an extensive sweep 
from the remote rocky outcrops to 
the north of Tabic Bay down 
through the mountains of the penin- 
sula that converge at Cape Point, 
where the Indian anil the Atlantic 
oceans meet. 

Leaving Cape Town, wc followed 
the road around False Bay that runs 

g irnllcl to the railway. At Clove! ly 
ay, the tracks are so dose lo the- 
Indian Ocean that there is a remark- 
able sign on the station: “No Fishing 
Allowed from the Platform." . 

The road skirts Simonstown, 
which houses the great naval base 
commanding the approaches to both 
the South Atlantic and the Indian 
Ocean. All shipping, and especially 
the tankers rounding the Cape, 
which carry 80 per cent of the world’s 
oil, have to pass through this channel 
which, in winter, is only 200 miles 
wide. 

Looking at the base concentrates 
the mind wonderfully. Is it conceiv- 


AS I SAID, I had no difficulty in 
following most developments in the 
press during my stay. Pilgrim’s and 
the CNA bookstore were well- 
stocked with anti-apartheid books 
and foreign newspapers, while the 
South African press, whether pro- or 
anti-government, featured numer- 
ous editorials, columns and readers' 
letters that forthrightly criticized 
Pretoria's polides. 

The news of security operations in 
the townships, however, is strictly 
censored, provoking still further dis- 
sension in editorials and commentar- 
ies on current affairs. Interestingly 
enough, the papers are allowed to 
run a box on Page One that makes 
this abundantly clear. 

The Johannesburg Star , for exam- 
ple states: “Government restric- 
tions: This issue has in effect been 
censored. AH unrest information in- 
volving the security forces in any way 
has been sifted and provided by the 
Government’s Bureau for Informa- 
tion. We are prevented by law from 
offering additional information. 
Within that limitation the Star will 


dried eggs, a staple of our wartime 
diet. 

A large, fearsome fish, something 
like a barracuda, the s nock’s portrait 
on the blue label was enough to pul 
you off unless, of course, you 
admired endless rows of terrifying 
teeth. Moreover, it was reputed 
when displeased to hiss like a snake 
and hark like a dog. Even the Minis- 
try <>l Food described il unenthusias- 
tically as "good, palatable mid rather 
dull,” but the housewives of Britain 
weren't having any. 

John S t radio y. the minister at 
food, recommended a recipe foi 
“Snnek Piquanle” to a disbelieving 
public and received some support 
from a gallant officer. “I have the 


greatest respect for this notable 
fighter as an article of diet," u Lieut.- 
Coloncl (retired) wrote lo The 
Times, which ran the letter under the 
heading "The Hunting of the 
Snoek. 

It tasted “like a mackerel only 
more so," the colonel insisted. I can 
only imagine that his taste-buds had 
been scoured off by years of fiery 
curries and vindaloos. A third of the 
£857,000 stock remained unsold - a 
precursor of sanctions - at a time 
when the Daily Mirror was running 
unconvincingly helpful features enti- 
tled "Wine from Weeds” and hungry 
Britons were desperately trying va- 
rious ways of cooking whale - and 
even (horrors!) horse-meat. Even- 
tually, snoek reappeared in the 
shops as pet food and proved a great 
success with our four-footed friends 
who hadn’t been getting any rations 
at all unless they were contributing 
to the war effort by undertaking 
mousing duties in warehouses. 

Shock, however, is still on the 
menu in South African restaurants, 
as I discovered to my dismay. 
Peril aps they think it compares 
favourably with red salmon, for after 
frying what South Africans fondly 
believe to be a grilled kipper for 
breakfast one morning. I can only 
assume they can’t tell the difference. 

THE ROUTE buck lo Cape Town 
passes through the henutiful Con- 
stantin Valley. Groot Constanlia, 
formerly the home of an early Cape 
governor, Simon van dcr Slcl, a 
white, traditional, gabled house 
glowing like a pfiarl against the acres 
of vineyards, is preserved as a 
national monument and contains a 
museum of wine-making with ex- 
hibits from ancient Greece through 
the centuries up to the present. 

1 can just about distinguish be- 
tween apple-juice and malt vinegar 
myself, but I'm told that Chardon- 


able that the United Slates or any of 
the Western allies would allow 
Simonstown, not to mention South 
Africa's essential mineral resources, 
to fall into the hands of some un- 
known quantity? Quite possibly, 
given the makeup of the African 
National Congress, into the control of 
some tinpot Marxist-Leninist dicta- 
tor? 

DOUBLING BACK to the west 
coast by one of the world’s most 
spectacular scenic drives, we 
traversed Chapman’s Peak, the road 
cut into cliffs that fall sheer to the 
wreck-littered shore and came at last 
to the unspoilt, picturesque fishing 
village at Hout Bay, which was loud 
with seagulls pensioned off from 
Hitchcock's The Birds. 

Stretching our legs wc walked 
around the port, dodging nets and all 
the coils of rope and other gear that 
litter the wharf. Watching a fishing 
boat discharging its catch, I was 
suddenly transported back 40 years 
into the drab rigours of Austerity 
Britain. The fish were quite clearly 
the hated snoek, foisted on a half- 
starved Britain by a government 
which couldn’t find enough dollars 
to import even the unspeakable 


nay, Sauvignon Blanc, Gewilrztra- 
tniner and Rhine Riesling have per- 
formed extremely well in the Cape 
vineyards. Judging by the stuff our 
guide was putting away with evident 
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enjoyment, the Chenin Blanc is aLso 
very popular. 

The mountains sheltering the val- 
ley were ablaze with flowers includ- 
ing, I noted, the famous Protea, 
which has been adopted as an 
emblem by the tourist authority. 
Boarding the plane for the return to 
Johannesburg, prior to exploring the 
north, I noticed that many passen- 
gers were carrying bouquets of Pro- 
tea back home with them. This 
strangely beautiful flower, blushing 

E ink-and -white with fleshy leaves 
ke an artichoke, looks as if it had 
been designed to decorate a scicnce- 
fictiop movie or the light-fitting in 
my Aunt Rosie’s front parlour. 

Far stranger than Browning’s 
gaudy melon-flower, it filled me with 
home thoughts from abroad more or 
less along the lines of one of Soc- 
rates’s axioms: "If all our misfor- 
tunes were laid in one common heap 
whence everyone must take an equal 
portion, most people would be con- 
tented to take their own and de- 
part." ° 
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IT HAS BEEN a tough road for 
most of the 15,000 Ethiopian Jews 
now in Israel, and their tribulations 
are not likely to end soon. Two years 
after Operation Moses, horror stor- 
ies abound - like that of the de- 
ranged Ethiopian immigrant in 
Mevasseret Zion near Jerusalem, 
who recently committed suicide af- 
ter a pharmacist in the local clinic 
refused to fill a prescription from the 
Eitanim mental hospital because the 
proper stamps were not affixed to it. 

Tne daily press is full of reports 
about hostility directed against the 
immigrants by their Israeli neigh- 
bours in such locations as Pptah 
Tikva and Becrsheba, where, 
according to experts, the immigrants 
are concentrated in far too large 
numbers. Hundreds of Ethiopian 
immigrants are now regardea as 
permanent social cripples, refusing 
to work or to attend retraining 
courses. But despite all the suffer- 
ing, there is no question that the 
people who were once called 
Falashas - strangers, or exiles - are 
infinitely better off than they were in 
Africa, and they are persevering in' 
Israel, as they did for thousands of 
years in exile. It is axiomatic to say 
that every immigrant group has ft 
rough, in varying degrees; and un- 
doubtedly it has been far from easy 
for the black Jews who lived a primi- 
tive life in the remote mountains of 
northeastern Ethiopia. But it is a 
mistake to listen omy to the gloom- 
and doom-sayers. This is a vibrant 
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community that pursued the goal of 
Zion through centuries of war, slav- 
ery and impoverishment. A rude 
neighbour or an indifferent clerk or a 
big gap in education is not the worst 
enemy they’ve ever had to face. 

A FEW WEEKS ago, I got a call 
from a 24-vear-old man whom I last 
saw when fie was 13. On my first visit 
to Ethiopia, he hRd guided me on 
horseback through the majestic 
landscapes of Falasha country north 
of copper-tinted Lake Tana, the 
source of the Blue Nile. In a book I 
wrote about the Falashas four years 
later, in 1979, I called him “Shim- 
shon”, and described how this bright 
young schoolboy wearing brown 
sackcloth clothes had queried me 
about why “the government of Jeru- 
salem” didn’t come to the rescue of 
hi? people. He was frqm a very poor 
family in one of the poorest coun- 
tries ui the .world, yet he had learned 
English and some Hebrew through 
incredible diligence and a fierce de- 
sire to get to Israel. His last words to 
md then were “Don't forget US,” 
which is what the; Falashas said to 
every foreign Jew who visited them 
He came tb Israel a year after 
.Operation Moses rescued thousands 
from, the pestilential refugee camps 
of eastern Sudan. It took him a long 
time to reach his goal, He had been 
conscripted into the Ethiopian ariny 
;and sent to fight in the Qgaden. 
:desert. After army duty, when he 
;tried to reach Sudan by foot, lie was 
'apprehended and imprisoned in 
0oodar for six months. Dkq hun- 
dreds pf other Ethiopian Jews, he 
was systematically tortured, turned 
upside . down and beaten With a 
wooden cudgel on the soles of his. 
feet. He laughs about It now. That’s ; 
life. He won’t: be writing a 
Tnnerntair-style piece about it for i 
The New Yorker* . , 

He’s studying now, in a vocational 
school xplth. Immigrants from 1 
EUropC. Asia and Africa. He does 
hpt want to ste his name in print, 
dpes riofwant-tp gqt involved in the 
fractions “poUifisr thaUtave diviifod . 
the EtWopian’cOinniiinily. He’s opt' 
a militant,, npf’hai he.bteh '‘bald 










Esther Wube Hollander in 1975 (above left) and now (above right) with her family (top). (Photos by Richard Nowitz) 


He is extremely shy - even by the 
standards of a community known for 
its shyness - and he is unusually 
intelligent. “I don’t want problems. I 
•only want to be 'clean', to stay away 
from all the controversy and anger. 
There are those among my people 
who can split hairs and tell stories up 
to (he heavens. I've only been here a 
year. I want to loam, not to talk.” 

IT |S NOT difficult to collect a score 
of depressing stories about the 
absorption or the Ethiopian Jews. 
There are very real, very serious 
problems. There are government 
officials who should be fired. There 
Is a tyrannical chief rabbinate. There 
are-outright racists and lip-fiervice 
liberals. Perhaps it is a bit hokey, ' 
therefore, to go the other route, and 
: to write, about a success story, an 
: Ethiopian who has pulled herself up 
by the time-honoured bootstraps. 

But Esther Wube ' Hollander’s 
story deserves telling. When I firet 
met her in 1974, she was a 21-year- 
old new immigrant working as a 
waitress, an activist.on behalf of her 
community. The late Gail Kabin 
(killed by thePLO in 1977 while she 
was taking pictures of bftds at the 
Ma’agan Michael nature Reserve) 
photographed her fox the cover of: 
The Jerusalem Past magazine. •„ . . 
; Esther Wube, whose father was 
the kosher butcher in the town of 
Oondar, in the heart of Falasha 
country, was 19 in 1972 when she 
made her .way. io Israel with help 
from hersjsler; Rachel. Rachel, who 
had been one' of the 27 young 
Falashas ‘brought, to the Kfar Batya 
youth village in (he 1950s and who 
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month Hebrew language course at a 
kibbutz near Ashkelon and then 
went to live with her sister in Heiz- 
liya. She wasn’t sure that she liked 
Israel, and planned to go back to 
Ethiopia after a few months. But her 
attitude qhanged - gradually, she 
started to feel at home; before too 
lone, she thought that “nowhere else 
cowdbehome.” 

Having no money for study, she 
went to work id a lightbulb factory. 
The pay for a gru effing work week 
was $125 a month. (Thirteen years 
later, many new immigrant^ from 
Ethiopia were workihg. for similar 
coolie wages of about $140 & month 
for a fiftY-five-hour work week.) 
After work every day, Esther, who 
had bad two years of secondary 
school education in Gondar, took 
evening classes. Her obsession' was 
to learn, and to e&m enough money 
along with Rachel, to bring her pa- 
rents and her remaining 1 seven . 
brothers and sisters to Israel. 

• After completing the cdurse, she 
got a second job as a waitress in . 
order to supplement her factory pay. 
Sfre had |earqed that the situation of 
the Jews ip Ethiopia wa^ worsening. 

A massacre of about 40 Falashas had 
occurred. Drought and .famine 
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left 200,000 people dead in the pro- 
vfoces adjofoihg: the: Obhdaf area, . 
Tne absentee landlords of Haile 1 
Selassie’s feudA! regime- wefo mk L 11 


hour break, she would take the bus 
to the Daniel Tower Hotel on the 
Heiziiya seashore and work in the 
hotel’s coffee shop from six o'clock 
until midnight. Eventually, she and 
Rachel were able to bring over most 
of the members of their family. 

Esther became an activist in the 
small Ethiopian community, trying 
to raise the consciousness of Israelis 
and Jews everywhere about the 
plight of the Ethiopian Jews. It was 
tough going in the mid-1970s. The 
Falashas were not “hot copy” for the 
newspapers, and very few people 
were interested. 

In 1976 Esther Wube married a 
fellow employee of the hotel, Aaron 
Hoi tender, a skilled maintenance ■ 
worker whose parents had come to 
Israel from Poland. At first Aaron's 
parents were adamantly opposed to 
their son marrying a black. For their 
.some of Esther's ■ Ethiopian 
relatives and friends told her she was 
crazy : to marry a Pole. However 
acceptance from both sides was not 
feng in coming and was reinforced 
with the birth of Esther and Aaron’s 
two children. ' 

.to the nrwt few years, Esther 
parted work-in the'acebunts office at 
meDanje! Towers, Subsequently be-, 
conupg manager of the department. 

By. the period befolre the Opera- 
hon Moses airlift, the. entire Wube 
n ~ f! th th b .exception of 
arid one sister, who ! 
dite In Ethiopia - had been reunited 
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Women's Conference. At one work- 
shop, when an Iraqi woman Recused 
Israel of being responsible for the 
lnm- Iraq war, Esther stood up and 
shouted, “You’re lying. You’re kill- 
ing yourselves in your own war.” A 
fracas followed, in which she was 
pushed and shoved by Arab women 
and only the presence of an Israeli 
security ninn saved her from further 
harm. Throughout the conference 
Esther was regarded by the other 
Israeli women on the team as a 
guiding light. 

Esther, whose relatives were 
among the leaders of last year’s 

E rote st strike against the chief rab- 
inatc, says that she herself does not 
belong to any group, and attempts to 
stay objective about the contentious 
issues involving Ethiopian Jews. 

She volunteers her services 
whenever she can find free time 
away from the demands of her job 
and family. She is critical of govern- 
ment planners who are ignorant of 
the special problems facedby Ethio- 
pian immigrants. “The bureaucrats 
are always pressuring the new im- 
migrants, and the people have lost 
all faith in the Jewish Agency,” she 
says. The tendency to concentrate 
immigrants In a small number of 
locations, means “many Ethiopians 
are afraid to leave the absorption 
centre, to interact with Israelis. 

The fact that most of the immig- 
rants can find only menial employ- 
ment bothers her less. “Waal's 
wrong with sweeping the streets?” 
she asks. “That's what many of the 
immigrants from Europe had to do 
in the 1950s.” 

Esther decribes the overall 
absorption of the young people as 
“magnificent.” “They learn Hebrew 
very quickly, and they somehow 
overcome the prejudice that they 
encounter. And as for as the rabbin- 
ate goes, well, all the people of Israel 
now realize the truth about that 
institution: all politics and no reli- 
gfon. 

“But the general situation is much 
better today than it was during the 
strike last year. The Immigrants are 
getting good guidance; they're relat- 
ing to the country and the country is 
relating to them.- Many problems 
have been solved." 

Even so, Esther has never stopped 
being outspokenly critical of thegov- 
ernment at important junctures te 
the story of the migration of “the lost 
tribe of Dan.” There are still 
thousands of Jews in Ethiopia - 
8,000-10,000, at a rough estimate. 
More can be done, she believes, to 
reunite these people with their fami- 
lies in Israel. 

' MK TAMAR ESHEL, who has 
• served as lender of the Public Coun- 


cil for Ethiopian Jews* has singled 
out Esther Wube Hollander, as a 
person whose “example can be a 
message of hope to millions of re- 
fugees of how people can rebuilu 
themselves, how people of different 
cultures and backgrounds can live 
together, creating a new soc*®^ 
where a woman can find her ngqtnJ 1 

P A scholarship fund in JWjiB’j 
name has been' established by 
Hadassah-Wizo of Canada. 

For every such success i story, 
course, there are many 
go unrecorded. For Ethiopian Jews 
who calne to Israel many years ago, 
Jthas been a long, painful struggle s 
an Israel that was; far 
Ethiopian Jews than It fa •*“, • 
“Yehuda,” another of the ^r 
-. Batya veterans -who pwSJJJ 
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A new world quality has emerged at Free Gift — 14-Karat Gold Pin 

Carmel Carpets — King David of Jerusalem, when you choose your prestigious King 
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a carpet classic, woven from 100% pure, 
combed New Zealand wool. 

King David of Jerusalem is superior 

• because of the thick wool thread (25% 
thicker) with which it is woven. The thick 
thread gives it maximum density and a rich 
delicately woven look. 

The unusual quality of King David of 
. Jerusalem assures you of a lovely carpet 
with lasting hues and perfect finish tor 
tens of years to come. And Carmel is 
prepared to commit itself on that score. 

■ Which is why the company offers you, . 

together with the carpet, a 50-year 
warranty. 

• Come select your quality carpet from 

among the 10 classic models of the new J 
. carpet. JS 


David of Jerusalem carpet, you will also 
receive in addition to the quality carpet, 
a gift as well: a lovely 14-karat gold pin in 
the shape of a David’s Harp. 

Free Weekend for Two at the 
King David Hotel, Jerusalem. 

Due to the success of our previous offer, 
we’re giving another 100 purchasers a 
free weekend for two at the exclusive 
King David Hotel, Jerusalem. 
(Minimum purchase: 2m X 3m carpet). 
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DECONSTRUCTION whs very 
much in the air recently as 
Jerusalemites were pulling apart 
their wo/ and, in the accented 
Israeli fashion, flinging the dried 
pine boughs and brittle palm fronds 
over the balcony and into the street. 

Deconstruction of another sort 
was ulso in the air: a new and highly 
controversial method of literacy cri- 
ticism that was born in Europe, has 
swept American universities and is 
now making itself known in Israel. A 
new wrinkle in interpreting 
Shakespeare or explicating Schiller 
is normally not the sort of thing to 
excite us. For one thing, the profes- 
sors always seem to be th rowing new 
wrinkles at us. No sooner do we 
learn to cope with the New Criticism 
than we're told that's old hat and 
they’re waving structuralism at us. 
Digest structuralism and we're told 
the real thing is semiotics. Manage 
semiotics and suddenly everyone is 
talking about deconstruction. Soon 
you figure you can manage very 
nicely without any of it, thank you 
very much. 

And yet the latest school is intri- 
guing if only for the vehemence of its 
critics. Practitioners of deconstruc- 
tion have been labelled "philosophic 
terrorists," “nihilists," "the Her- 
meneutic Mafia" and, perhaps most 
commonly, “the wiidmen. Such 
vocabulary has also earned the de- 
construct ion ists an unprecedented 
amount of attention outside of the 
academy. Earlier this year, for ex- 
ample, The New York Times Sunday 
Magazine ran a cover story on "The 
Tyranny of the Yale Crilics.” The 
article depicted that venerable Ivy 
League institution as overrun by a 
tribe of brilliantly intellectual sav- 
ages busily tearing apart Western 
culture. 

It somehow does not come as 
stupifying news to learn that the 
founder of deconstruction (French 
philosopher Jacques Derrida) and a 
good many of its adherents are Jew- 
ish. What is interesting is the affinity 
of this purported exegetical terror- 
ism with Midrash, the peculiar form 
of commentary and discourse as 
practised by the rabbis chiefly in the 
early centuries of the common era. 

Learning that one of Yale Uni- 
versity's foremost deconstructionists 
had wandered away from the main 
tribe of wiidmen to spend a year at 
Hebrew University, we therefore 
felt it our duty to gird our intellectual 
loins, pick our way across town 
through the* rubble of the Succot 
festival and seek him out. 

GEOFFREY H. HARTMAN, pro- 
fessor of English nnd Comparative 
Literature, has been described by his 
department chairwoman at Yale, in- 
timidating] y enough, as a man who 
“knows everything," His writing is 
also studded with such harripilatmg 
terminology - to choose from jus; 
one essay - as originary, unicity, 
inlertcxtuality, accidentcd, hen- 
dyadic, macaronic, cryptomnesia, 
bricolagc, analogical, pnrnnomasia 
and agnominations, (o mention only 
a few. 

Sufficient, you would say, to put 
yon off your feed for a week. Yet 
Hartman quickly proves himself ge- 
nial, charming and witty - as when, 
lor example 1 , he explains why he has 
come to Hebrew University: 

“I'm one of nine people invited by 
Ihe university’s Institute for Adv- 
anced Studies, he says, “to partici- 
pate in a year-long -symposium cm 
Absence and Negativity. Although I 
suppose with a title like that, 
perhaps the appropriate response 
would hiivd: been not to show up. 


The Post's MATT NESVISKY stalks a purported 
“literary wildman" and finds instead a genial 
visiting scholar who builds bridges between 
classicai Jewish learning and mainstream 
Western culture in the hope of a renaissance. 


A break with all past tradition of interpretation - Geoffrey H. Hartman. 


Maybe if they had a symposium on 
Presence and Positivity... ’ 

Welcome to the world of the wild- 
mcn. 

But before we plunge into the 
thickets of deconstruction, some 
background. Hartman was bom in 
1930 in Frankfurt, where his grand- 
father was an Orthodox rabbi who 
taught at the famed progressive Phi- 
lanthropin school. Young Hartman 
was a pupil there until (he age of 
nine, when he was spirited away to 
spend the war years in England. 
After the war. he was reunited with 
his mother in the U.S. Completing 
studies in English and comparative 
literature at Yale, he went on to 
become an authority on the Roman- 
tic movement, wrote a study of 
Wordsworth and lectured on such 
figures as Valery, Rilke and the 
English Romantic poets at Iowa, 
Cornell and Zurich before returning 
to a permanent post at Yale. 

Since then, he has produced a 
prodigious amount of literary critic- 
ism, including books with such titles 
as The Fate of Reading and Criticism 
in the Wilderness. A recent excursion 
outside of this rarefied realm was his 
editing of Bitburg in Moral and Poli- 
tical Perspective, an extremely valu- 
able sourcebook on one of President 
Reagan's least finest hours (hat in- 
cludes penetrating essays by, among 
others, Saul Friedfander , Primo Levi 
and Raul Hilberg. 

Not content with simply further- 
ing the traditional “education of 
Christian gentlemen" at Yale Uni- 
versity, Hartman has also been in- 
strumental in the establishment of a 
$7.5 million centre for Judaic studies 
on the New Haven campus, and a 
Video Archive for Holocaust Testi- 
monies. This year Yale University 
Press published Midrash and Litera- 
ture, edited by Hartman and Sand- 
ford Budick. If oil this weren’t un- 
usual enough for nn academy that, 
despite the Hebrew on its emblem, 
historically has not been much in- 
clined towards things Jewish, Hart- 
man is ulso bent on introducing his 
comparative literature students to 
the mysteries of Midrash. 

"In the past Yale has had Judaic 
scholars like Erwin Goode no ugh 
ami Judah Goldin," Hartmnn re- 
flects, “’but it never encouraged u 
community of Jewish scholarship, 
and. I thought this was a serious 
failing. An institution cannot call 
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itself a university if it neglects a 
2. 500-year learning tradition - and 
this has nothing to do with belief as 
such. A humanist is an anthropolog- 
ist of his culture - and Western cul- 
ture contains Midrash and the Tal- 
mud. A person simply isn't educated 
unless he has some access to that." 

Was there resistance to this idea? 
"Well,” says Hartman, "it wasn't 
easy to raise the money for a Judaic 
studies programme. Alumni who 
had succeeded in the secular world 
could not readily see the rationale 
for Jewish learning at Yale. I had to 
make clear that I wasn't talking 
merely about some identity-, 
affirming programme for Jewish stu- 
dents, but a place where anyone 
could be exposed to modes of Jewish 
interpretation. Frankly, I’d like to 
see every student at Yale able to 
read a page of Talmud. 

“I also pointed out that the uni- 
versity has a Classics Department 
with five full professors- and no one 
questions the university's engaging 
in ‘pagan studies'. In another regard, 
an eminent critic recently attacked 
the Bible as sexist and racist and said 
the academy had no business with it. 

I feel that sort of altitude must be 
met head on.” 

Speaking with the slight twinkle of 
a German accent. Hartman warms 
to his subject. ‘Td long felt the 
academic world had succumbed to 
the orthodoxy of secularism,” he 
says. “And I felt that was an error. 
As a result, I wanted to give my 
students some of the animation and 
excitement found in the interpreta- 
tion of religious writing. 

"MIDRASH, for example, seems to 
have no forms or genres, it’s like an 
intellectual zoo, where misreadings 
are valued as much as any other 
interpretations, where all sorts of 
lines of argument - spontaneity, 
even anagrams and other intellectual 
games - may be pursued and pre- 
served for their own sake. 

“It's a very exciting, and yes, even 
playful way of looking at a text. But 
I've -always been interested in the 


reader to reader. Those shills - how 
something is read and interpreted - 
arc what interest me. They interest 
me more than meaning itself. " 

And this is precisely what interests 
Jacques Derrida, professor of phi- 
losophy at the Ecole Jes Mantes 
Etudes en Sciences Sociales of Paris 
and founder of what has become 
known as deconstruction. 

"I’m not h card-carrying decon- 
struct ion ist," Hartman pleads, 
albeit with a smile. “I'm on record as 
saying there was a life before Der- 
rida. But he suggested a theory for 
the practice 1 was engaged in. I never 
thought I'd have a theory - nnd I 
wasn’t especially bothered by that - 
and I don’t necessarily go along with 
all the specific techniques or argu- 
ments of deconstruction. But Der- 
rida, and others, like the late Paul dc 
Man, presented a view of the rela- 
tionship between a text and thought 
and social function that greatly en- 
hanced my understanding of the 
kinds of interpretive problems I was 
dealing with. 

NOW IT'S TIME for my deep 
breath. Just what is deconstruction/ 

"The distinctiveness of decon- 
struction," Hartman begins, "is that 
it is against the notion of allegur Na- 
tion, because that always involves 
reconciliation and harmonization. 
Deconstruction excludes harmo- 
nization. It says we have to recognize 
antinomy and impasse, irreconcil- 
ables that are intellectual motifs." 

Another deep breath. Come 
again? 

“All ‘constructionist’ modes 
of interpretation,” Hartmnn con- 
tinues, "attempt to impose n pattern 
or harmonizing configuration on top 
of something that contains many 
irreconcilable positions. The origin- 
al text may have its fusion of 
thought, but it will also have its 
discords. The traditional interpreter 
will attempt to explain away those 
discords. The deconstructor finds 
those discords intellectually excit- 
ing, and he opposes any attempt to 
resolve them. Now I don’t know that 
this is a revolutionary approach, but 
it does seem at least a break with all 
past tradition of interpretation.” 
Deep breathing gives way to gasp, 
Wiidmen! Nihilists! Doesn't this run 
counter to the innate human desire 
to find harmonizing patterns in 
things? “Yes, it docs, Hartman 
acknowledges, “and that is why, I 
believe, there is so much instinctive - 
as opposed to intellectual - animos- 
ity towards deconstruction. There is 
anuman impulse to resolve nmbigui- 
ty. People can’t live on contradic- 
tion. But the deconstruclionist takes 
a close, a very close reading of a text 
and says, ‘There arc irreconci tables 
here, disharmonies, and there's no 


ihg. And if there arc no final 
answers, if misreadings are disco- 
ver led. if problems aren't resolved 
that's all pint of tile process of striv- 
ing for understanding." 

This at least explains why, f or 
example, the Hebrew University’s 
Prof. Belly Rodman can assert (in 
Midrash and lateral tin) that in Jew- 
ish exegesis from the time of Rabbi 
Akiva. indetemii nancy of meaning 
seems quite eompalible with truth of 
meaning. Or why Harvard's James 
L. Kugel (in the same anthology) can 
merrily join the rabbis in expound- 
ing on a line from Psalm 145 that isn’t 
there. But midrashic ns it may be, 
deconstruction sounds very much a 
product of our post-modern era. Is 
there a reason lor its coming about 
when it did? 

"Well, for Jacques Derrida," says 
Hartman, “this line of thought was 
indeed a response to the anthropolo- 
gical structural ism of Levi-Slrauss 
and the linguistic structuralism of 
Roman Jakob son.” 

More Jewish wars! 

"Those men held that some sort of 
eternal structure, or totality, resides 
in culture and language. They sought 
an intellectual system that absolutely 
encompassed ail phenomena. Der- 
rida’s unwillingness to find harmony 
is a critique (if the concept of totality. 
He says that totality just isn't achiev- 
able. And he says that the best proof 
of that is writing. When you write, 
your thoughts aren’t totalized. Writ- 
ing articulates your thoughts, yes, 
but some aspect of your mind is 
deferred even as you write.” 

This, oddly enough, is perfectly 
clear to this reporter, for it explains 
why he has to write in order to know 
what he thinks -and then why he has 
to wrestle with why lie didn t think 
that was what lie thought. Decon- 
struction, however, will let him live 
with that problem, and for that he’s 
grateful. Also gratifying is that de- 
constructors like Geoffrey Hartman 
arc helping the genius of Midrash to 
find a recognized place in Western 
intellectual culture. 

Hartman, who among his other 


sense trying to impose some system 
of order on it, because the meaning 
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pursuits has sjxmt considerable lime 
with Rabbi Joseph Soloveitchik in 
Boston, says that America is particu- 
larly endowed with freedom of inter- 
change between the universities ana 
the world of traditional Jewish learn- 
ing. America, lie maintains, has 
proved llial Orthodox scholars can 
find n suitable milieu at the secular 
academy," and he is heartened by » 
"new generation of young scholar 
with ycsliivn background who are 
pursuing Judaic learning at our uni- 
versities. , .. iL, 

“At the same lime, while tw 
yeshivus have not always taken P 
the challenges of modernity, 
have benefited greatly - 
they ncknowlcgc it or not - JJ 0 
secular biblical studies, if amj 


is elusive and shifting and it’s going terms of the texts and WUmWJJJ 
to remain that way.’ r ’ produced. From what I undersian , 

Example ! Example 1 there is less of t hat sort_of cross- J ^ 

"For example, Hartman says. 


“we have in Genesis two separate 
tellings of the creation of Adam. 


even anagrams and other intellectual These two stories contain inconsis- 
games - may be pursued and pre- tencies. A traditional literary 
served for then own sake. approach tries to reconcile these 

“It's a very exciting, and yes, even disharmonies via .some encoinpas- 
playful way of looking at a text. But sing, superimposed- explanation. 
I've -always been interested in the The deconstructionist says the in- 
bistory of interpretation -specifical- consistencies may be explored and 
ly, how men have read the Bible examined, but it’s a violation to try 
throughout the ages, how they've to explain them away." 
responded to it. You know, there's a Mid rash 1 Midrash! 

view of \ht Zohari that centra! text “YtJs, there is an alignment of 
of Kabala, that says that the meaning approach between deconst me Lion 
of the book changes from yew to and midrashic and talmudic inquiry, 
year. Well, I In ink there are Both thrive on difficulties, with all 
tremendous shifts in meaning from lines of argument valuable and cxcit ■ 


how men have read the Bible 
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here in Israel, which I think is 
grcttnble." 

.Nevertheless, the quantity 
quality of Jewish scholarship 
here and abroad is something 
deconstructor finds highly cw® 
live. "It’s something! once i 
dare dream of," Hartman 
ferring to the time when he arm 
America after the war as ■ j | , 

oriented and probably J ieS 

teenager. “U we have Judaic 
at something like fiCHl u,,l ^ eSls 
around the world, that 
We’re- in something of a r ^ na h-it's 
period in Jewish culture. Ami in- a 
significant for world culture q 
whole." ^ 
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TEXAS 

James Mlchener 

The epic saga spanning four 
centuries and two continents, 
charting the dramatic 
formation of several great 
dynasties from the age of the 
conquistadoresto the present 
day. 


Reg. NIS 10.90 Now NIS 9.25 


GODDESS 
Anthony Summers 

The ultimate biography of 
Marilyn Monroe, including 
dramatic new revelations on 
her relationships, political and 
underworld connections, plus 
letters Marilyn wrote and 
eyewitness accounts. 

Reg. NIS 15.20 Now NIS 12.95 



THE HISTORICAL 
JESUS 

QaalyahCornfeld 

A scholarly view o! the man 
and his world, the political 
climate of hla limes, and his 
Influence on the mlllenla that 
followed. 

HIS 20.00 


mysteries 
OF THE 
AEDSEA 


maps of the holy land 

Kenneth Nebenzahl 

Presents 60 of the most beautiful and mv# ™d8ea PT 

historically significant Holy Land protoaaoruvFiahetaon 

maps, rare treasures of manuscript * “ raphy 

Rumination and masterpieces of early t ?ffl r wSa£ri^ng P 8nd 
printing. 

Reg. NIS 86 Now NIS 75 ^SSBlB eowNisas. 


TIME OF MV LIFE 
by Wlm Van Lear 

The story ol a wildly varied 
life, this autobiography 
makes tor colourful reading. 
Hardcover. 383 pageB, 
illustrated. 

NIS 18.28 






THE BOURNE 
SUPREMACY 
Robert Ludlum 

A fast-paced novel of 
assassination, international 
intrigue and espionage, 
woven around a world-wide 
search for the notorious killer 
Carlos. 

Reg. NIS 1 0.90 Now NIS 9.25 
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ATLASOFTHE 
JEWISH WORLD 
Nloholwde Lange 

A chronicle of Jewish history 
In Ita historical and cultural 
backgrounds, and the Jewish 
wond today. Incl. 59 maps 
and 438 Illustrations. 
NIS 43.00 
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ON WINOS OF EAGLES 
Ken Follett 

■ An astonishing, heart-racing 
bestseller, the true story of 
the rescue of American 
businessmen during the first 
daysofthelranlan 
Revolution. 

Reg. NISI 3.40 Now N IS 1 1 .40 
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TNE ME ASU RE OF THE YEAR 
Abraham Rablnovioti 

A Jerusalemite's Jerusalem, 
an earthly view ol a heavenly 
city, by a writer and a. 
photographer who are familiar 
with the city’s back allays 
NIS 20.00 




THE NEW ATLAS OF 
THE BIBLE 
John Rogers on 

A beautiful atlas that treats 
the Bible geog raphicalty 
rather than historically, with 
detailed colour maps and 
Illustrations. 

NIS 46.00 
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CONFLICTS AND 
CONTRADICTIONS 
Heron Ben venlstl 

A provocative historical 
analysis by one of Israel’s 
moat controversial scholars 
and political figures, exploring 
ihe stark realities and tragic 
Ironiesof the region. 

NIS Stalk 





THE ESSENTIAL 
TALMUD 
Adln Stein so I tz 

A general Introduction by a 
revered rabbi and scholar to 

trio beliefs, attitudes and 

methods of the sacred I ext by 
which Jews have lived and 
survived through the agea. 

HIS 13.50 
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STREET PEOPLE 
by Halga Dudman 

The stories behind Ihe names 
of Israel's main streets. Learn 
more about Dlzengoff, 
ffaidau. Tchemtotiowsky. 
and many more. 

NIS 1 fl .60 
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NO, THIS NEVER was home. 

I had wondered how I would feel 
when the (rain crossed (he border 
and look me back to Poland for the 
first time in 17 years. 

Somehow, (lie word "back" does 
not fit. Going back to (he country of 
one's, hirth has a sound of home, 
even if only a former one. This is not 
what I fed. 

Certainly, I do recognize l he land- 
scape, a mild-coloured plain, a slow 
river, as they roll past the window of 
the train. They do arouse memories. 
After all, the 15 years I lived in 
Poland were a long time. 

But for me , it never was home. 

Bui then, was Poland ever home 
for Jews during the centuries of their 
history in that country? Or was it 
not, rather, a place where Jews were 
allowed, and had the strength, to 
build a home of theirown as a group, 
rather than as individuals? 

In an) case, I assume, Poland was 
not a real home for most of those 
Polish Jews who settled there again 
after the Holocaust. Many of them 
may not have thought thus, lest the 
estrangement become mo obvious to 
themselves. 

Still, even those who were 
apparently integrated into Polish 
society in the initial (wst-wnr period 
hail remained castaways, riding at 
anchor off the coast. Their shore 
liberty was never complete. They 
were no longer members of a cohe- 
sive minority group, but individual 
survivors. Their trauma of having 
escaped inescapable death was diffe- 
rent from (he Second World War 
trauma of the Polish nation. 

flte very fact of Jewish existence 
was not self-evident after almost 
nine out of It) Polish Jews had 
perished in the Holocaust. For a 
Jew, having survived was the excep- 
tion, while for a Pole, despite the 
terrible human losses of the Polish 
people - roughly one out of 10 Poles 
had died during the war and the 
occupation - having survived was- 
not an incomprehensible miracle. 
Most Poles had lost relatives or 
friends, but most still had relatives, 
families, a human hinterland. 

Post-war Poland in general re- 
fused to recognize the special mar- 
tyrdom of the Jewish people, and 
was not eager to extend special care 
to the survivors. Post-war Poland 
was no easy soil for Jewish homes. 

This is also true- of Jewish officials 
and job-holders in the new Com- 
munist administration, in the party, 
the government and the media - m 
short, the ruling caste (to which my 
parents, too, belonged). 

But a share in government is not a 
home. For many Jewish officials, 
political power was a refuge; the 
walls of their offices those of another 
ghetto; and their jobs the strongest, 


maybe the only real, link with the 
country they lived in. 

The children of such parents were 
usually denied (lie basic cultural and 
psychological elements of a Jewish 
identity. Of course, the ruling ideol- 
ogy professed "internationalism,*' 
but in practice, Polish Communists 
stressed their Polish patriotism and 
historical identity. 

Not so (heir Jewish comrades, for 
whom Jewishness was not an 
orientation. Whatever ideological 
reasons they may have professed, 
keeping their children away from n 
Jewish identity was both an attempt 
to avoid the issue and, to build a 
home for the next generation - a 
Polish, not a Jewish home. Some 
children were not even told they 
were Jewish. 

Today, most of the post-war gen- 
eration of Jews who have remained 
in Poland may feel at home, and may 
feel Polish. Yet besides the fact that 
this is a tiny group, acquiring a 
feeling of home m Poland was by no 
means n foregone conclusion when 
they were born. 

As for myself, my parents told me 
when f was six nr seven that we were 
Jewish. But even though no Polish 
identity was forced on me, [ received 
no Jewish identity either. Thus, it 
was only after (he Six Day War, 
which occurred when 1 was 1.1. that I 
learned that Israel was a Jewish 
state, that Hebrew was the official 


language there. When I left Poland 
with my parents and my sister in 
September 1969, 1 had never seen a 


ings chasing uite another as f pursue 
my journalistic mission. On the 
other there are buildings I remem- 
ber. vague recognition of particular 
places I used to know. Thus, the 
huge and monumentally ugly Sovict- 
styTe Palace of Culture and Science. 
My mother used to work there, on 
the 1 7th floor, but I feci no urge to go 
in. Wiejska Street J6. We lived there 
for seven years until we left Poland. 
As I pass by. I see it in the dusk of the 
late autumn afternoon. A gloomy 
courtyard. The windows of the flat 
on the first floor are dark. Before the 
trip I thought I would be tempted to 
walk inside and have a look; but I am 
not. 

I do, however, go into the primary 
school, where l spent eight years. 
Maybe because I'm passing by with a 
local acquaintance who has neve 


synagogue. 

Thus I grew up between two 
worlds, belonging to neither. I de- 
veloped no sense of belonging to 
Poland ([ did not even realize that 
such an emotion existed). Even 
though I went to a Polish school for 
nine years, my parents’ home must 
have been enough of a counter- 
weight - not conscious to me, or, I 
assume, to my parents either. Even 
dolphins hnve not become fish after 
all their eons in water. I mused, as 
the train rolled on through the Polish 
countryside on its way to Wnrsaw. 

The years 1967-69 saw a major 
emigration of Jews, including many 
of the Jewish officials. Most of them 
were fired in an anti-Semitic cam- 
paign after the Six Doy War. Many 
of them left Poland. Having lost 
their jobs, there was little to hold 
them there: it was as if the gravity of 
an alien planet had stopped operat- 
ing. They were not expelled; they 
simply drifted away. 

WARSAW AFTER 17 years, if not 
back, then at least again. During the 
first two or three days I have a 
strange feeling. The city seems to 
exist on two levels. On one there are 
the hotel, the press centre, the meet- 


local acquaintance who has never 
seen it. Fora while I feel as if I were, 
in a strange reversal of roles, a host 
rather than a guest in the building. 

As we enter the school, it is I who 
- half amused, half touched - re- 
members where the gym is, knows 
what lies around the corner, even 
knows the location of the sick-room. 

It is lesson-time, so, nobody secs me 
as I find a piece of blue chalk, draw a 
cat on a washable wall and, with a 
broad smile, walk away. The school 
will remain the only place I revist. 

I do recognize a few odd places in ■ 
town - a monument, a restaurant, a 
cafe - but I find that I have no 
coherent image of the city, no 
method of identifying north and 
south, so that 1 can work out the 
approximate location of different 
neighbourhoods. I am lost when I 
have to get from one part of the city, 
to another, and it's a blessing that 
taxis are cheap. 

I FIND that my Polish is still fluent, 
although I search in vain for some 
words (how does one say "index 
linkage" in Polish?) and occasionally 
don't understand colloquialisms and 
slang. But it soon shows that for 17 
years the language, if I have spoken 
it at all, has been a means of com- 
munication only with Jews, mainly 
Israelis. 

"You have no foreign accent in 
Polish, but you have a different 
intonation and a different body lan- 
guage," somebody tells me. I won- 
der how somewhat Judaized Polish 
sounds to Polish ears, recalling that 
m Poland, most Jews were rec- 
ognizable as such right up to the 
Holocaust by the way they spoke 
Polish. Many perished because of it. 

I am in no danger,, however, and 
sometimes it becomes quite funny. 
Thus when I talk to an elderly Polish 
lady of aristocratic origin and she 
explains something to me, I nod 
vigorously and sny "Azoy!” (“so 
that's it!) 
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The Jerusalem Post's Wladimir 
Struminski returns to his native Poland 
after an absence of 1 7 years. 






OF COURSE, 1 know that the uni 
que- mixture of culture, language 
religion and folklore called Yiddish 
keit, has its main roots in Poland. Or 
the other hand, I personally neyei 
had a chance to experience it durinj 
my years in Warsaw. It is, therefore 
a revelation to see this Jewish life- 
style, or rather whatever has re- 
mained of it. 

For example, I go to take s 
g look at the kosher canteen at War 
g saw’s Jewish community centre. / 

0 handful of aged Jews queue up U 

1 fetch their free meals; soup with i 
§ massive portion of noodles, and^ i 


of a small potat 
I am invited 
even though 1 
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It soon becomes obvious that no- 
body - Poles and Jews alike, includ- 
ing those who had known me in the 
old days - expects me to feel at home 
in Warsaw. Of course, having come 
as an Israeli journalist, I have left 
little room for imagination. Quite a 
few people assume, however, that I 
have a special interest in Polish 
affairs. When they discover that this 
is not so, they arc astonished, some- 
times hurt. 

The same is true about my not 
maintaining a link with Polish cul- 
ture. Maybe the surprise of my hosts 
results from the widespread belief 
that Israel is, in respect of culture, a 
largely Polish-oriented country. 
Many of them believe thr t Polish is a 
major language in Israil. "Surely 
you can get along without any prob- 
lem if you know Polish," one of my 
interlocutors says. The image of 
Israel seems to lag a few decades 
behind the reality, maybe not suipri- 
singly, given the lack of relations 
since 1967. 


the uni- 

\ 

life- 
, re- 


take a 
. j at War- 
centre. A 

to 

a 
a 
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to have a meal, and 
. am not hungry, to 
refuse would mean excluding myself 
from this -group of people who are 
obviously in real need of it. 

I sit down at a table next to a 
white-bearded old man in a hat and 
his elderly companion. As I start 
eating, the woman gestures to me to 
say a blessing. "For his sake,” she 
whispers. , . fl 

As I comply, the image of the old 
Jewish Eastern Europe overlays to- 
day’s reality for a few moments. I 
realize that both the old man and I 
are products and remnants of that 
lost world - albeit in very different 
ways. I feel like a distant relative. 

I talk to him. Even though we both 
know Polish, he talks to me in Yid- 
dish and, clearly enjoying it, in an 
old-fnshioncd, Ashkenazi-accented 
but astonishingly fluent Hebrew. 

Other old men whom I meet at the 
canteen, and later in the synagogue, 
also prefer to converse in Yiddish, 
even though mine is very halting. It 


becomes obvious to me, for the first 
time in my life, that if you are a Jew, 
you spenk Yiddish as a matter of 
course. 

I realize from what 1 see of Jews of 
my uge-group who have not left the 
country that had I stayed in Poland, I 
would have become even more 
estranged. It is a frightening thought 
that 1 might have crossed irrevocably < 
the divide between the Jewish and 
the Polish world. 

A few conversations with younger 
Jews are painful for me. 1 know 
better than to try to talk them out of 
Poland, but I cannot help feeling sad 
at seeing them in the grip of another 
world. 

On the other hand. 1 have mixed 
feelings about the anti-Semitic cam- 
paign of 1967-69. While it is difficult 
to conjure up sympathy for the anti- 
Semites who unleashed it, I feel 
quite content that the final result was 
to get me out of Poland. 

WHEN I VISIT Warsaw, the man 
who bore a major share of responsi- 
bility for the anti-Jewish chase, the 
former interior minister Mieczyslaw 
Moczar, lies dying of leukemia. (He 
has since died.) 1 do however, see a 
man who played a very different role 
and to whom to a large extent I owe 
the fact that 1 was able to leave; Jozcf 
Cyrankiewicz, 

In 1969, when my parents applied 
for an exit visa, Cyrankiewicz was 
prime minister. My father had been 1 
the hend of a government office until 
1968, and since high-ranking Jewish 
officials had more trouble in obtain- 
ing emigration permits than others, 
it can be assumed that Cyrankiewicz, 
was consulted before the authorities 
decided to let us go. I do not raise the 
subject: I interview him in general 
terms about the final decades of 
Jewish history of Poland. 

Cyrankiewicz, a pre-war Socialist 
rather than a Communist leader, was 
always known for his efforts to fight 
anti-Semitism. During the war he 
headed the resistance movement in 
Auschwitz and was instrumental in 
getting out the information about 
the wholesale murder of Jews. 

After the war. and the forced 
"merger" of the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties, (in fact the annexa- 
tion of the former by the latter), 
Cyrankiewicz became a leading 
member of the regime. Still, a num- 
ber of people, Jews and Poles alike, 
told me lhat even in this capacity, he 
preserved his personal decency. He 
Is reported to nave helped people on 
various occasions and to have 
opposed the anti-Semitic campaign 
of 1968. 

One of the people 1 talked to 
about Cyrankiewicz prior to the in- 
terview said angrily: “If he really 
opposed it, he should have resigned 


his post. Rapacki [foreign minister at 
the time] resigned when the anti- 
Semites gave nini a list of Jewish 
officials in his ministry and deman- 
ded that he fire them. Rapacki sim- 
ply added his own name to the list 
Cyrankiewicz, on the other hand, 
carried on." 

As I talk to Cyrankiewicz. I won- 
der whnt would have happened if in 
1968 he had made room for some- 
body else, in all probability to a 


staunch Communist, possibly an 
anti-Semite. Would 1 still have been 
able to leave? 

Cyrankiewicz has become an old 
man after a complicated life. His 
face is worn but a smile comes easily. 

I wonder what the expression on his 
face was when he was considering 
the Struminski case 17 years ago. 
Right now, however, he pours coffee 
into my cup and keeps insistinglhat I 
eat yet another doughnut. 

IN ONE WAY, Poland is a country 
worth visiting. Poles - at least pri- 
vate citizens - are generally com- 
municative and hospitahle. As a visi- 


tor from the West, you encounter 
good will from many roles who dis- 
like being ruled by a Communist 


regime imposed by the neighbouring 
superpower and would much prefer 
democratic rule. 

On the other hand, the depressing 
presence of the regime is strongly 
felt. When talking on the- phone, you 
must never forget that the line may 
be tapped. In my hotel room, this 
was virtually certain. The bug in my 
phone must have been of poor quali- 
ty, for there was unusually strong 
interference. Some limes I almost 
had to shout to make myself heard. 

In some cases, people clearly re- 
frained from talking frankly with me 
when third persons were present 
who might tip off the authorities. 
Official and semi-official representa- 
tives of the regime were often re- 
served with me. As an Israeli jour- 
nalist 1 was in "a delicate position," 
one person explained. 

I asked the official "Interpress" 
press agency which is one of those 
responsible for handling visiting 
journalists, to arrange meetings for 
me with a number of officials. Meet- 
ings with opposition or even inde- 
pendent sources could not be en- 
trusted to "Inter press," for obvious 
reasons. 

1 kept such meetings to myself 
hoping that I had not been under 


surveillance anyway. True, they 
were not illegal, even under Polish 
law. It simply seemed prudent not to 
refer to them. 

Suddenly, I also realized that hav- 
ing relatives or friends in a Commun- 
ist country must have its very frus- 
trating aspects. Censorship of lit- 
ters. controlled phone calls, and un- 
certainty as to whether there will be 
a next meeting. 

"You must come again," one of 
iny - non-opposition - interlocutors 
said. 

"I don’t know whether I will get a 
visa after the people in charge have 
read my articles," I replied cautiousr 
iy. . . 

"Well, you simply must wnte in a 
...er ... balanced way.” he "advised” 
me. 

AS I embarked on the train leaving 
Warsaw,' 1 had the dear feeling that 
another visit ’will not depend on my 
own wish alone, but on that of the 
Polish authorities, ns well. That has 
not changed during the 17 years of 
my absence: you do not come and go 
as you please. 

This gives every departure n touch 
of possible finality. As the train rolls 
westward over tne Polish border, I 
-a hnve no time to think very much. At 
f first, Polish customs officers take a 
8 keen interest in my suitcases. Later 
2 on, the train resounds with the heavy 
steps of the East German border 
ic- guard. But this is already Germany .o 
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'After completing 
their business, the 
border commissioners 
spend the rest of 
the day shooting 
slceet, taking saunas 
and watching car- 
toons.' The Post's 
David Bernstein visits 
border country. 
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Snowbound American Nato troops on an exercise in Norway. 


“A SURPRISINGLY large number 
of people visit the north of Norway 
to look at our bonier with the Soviet 
Union, and most huve formed a clear 
idea beforehand of what it will be 
like.” says Brigadier Inge Torhaug, 
the Norwegian bonlercommissioner 
in the town of Kirkcnes, n few 
kilometres from the frontier. “Visit- 
ing journalists especially envisage 
something dramatic and would like 
to write thrilling stories about the 
relationship between East and West 
here in the cold and barren Arctic. 
But our border is not dramatic; We 
have no desire that it should be, and 
neither have our Russian counter- 
parts.” 

1 must admit that I found. 
Torhaug’s words something of a 
damper when I arrived in Kirkenes 
last month after spending five days 
making my way deep into the Article 
on a coastal steamer. I had imagined 
fur-swaddled soldiers huddled in 
deep bunkers along a forbidding bor- 
der bristling with electric fences, 
trip-fired machine guns and other 
electronic gadget ry, gazing across an 
inhospitable landscape of Arctic 
snow and ice at similar Russian posi- 
tions a few hundred metres away. 

But from the moment I arrived in 
Kirkenes, everything conspired to 
shatter that illusion - even before I 
met Torhaug. 

Kirkenes itself is a fairly nondes- 
cript little town of about 5,000 in* 
habitants. It was conmJefplu r ami 
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Map shows Soviet airfields and naval bases in the Kola Peninsula. 


cooperation across the border. He 
meets regularly with officials from 
the Soviet mining town of Nikel, and 
cultural and sports exchanges are 
common. 

More important, great stress is 
being laid on extending commercial 
ties with the USSR. Trade between 
the two countries is negligible, and 
accounts for less than 1 per cent of 
Norway's total foreign trade. But for 
Kirkenes, commercial dealings with 
its Soviet neighbour could be of 
paramount importance. 

Rs economy has so far relied very 
heavily on the huge open-pit iron 
workings- at Bjornevatn, 11 km. 
away, which, together with the pro- 
cessing plant in the town provides 
work for almost 1,000 people. The 
mine is not commercially viable, and 
is being heavily subsidized by the 
government in Oslo, primarily to 
prevent the area from becoming 
further depopulated. (The total 
population of the whole of Finnmark 
is just 76,000.) 

Indecision about the mine's future 
has created an air of despondency in 
the town, says Olsen, spurring the 
need to develop new sources of em- 
ployment. Kirkenes’s proximity to 
the Soviet Union and its remoteness 
from the Norwegian heartland 
makes en terprises based on coopera- 
tion with the Russians particularly 
appropriate. 


razed PL * NS FOR the firel major coop- 
by the Nazis when the Russians . erative nrniRcr nrp nirmHv u«»ii 


drove them out of Finnmark, Nor- 
way’s northernmost province, so ev- 
erything postdates 1945, The Rus- 
sians. m fact, are,. 1 folk-heroes in 
Finnmark, and.a statue comntemor- ' 
ating the province’s Soviet liberators 
has been erected In. Kirkenes.;, . 

THE MAYOR; Nils Edvard OLsen, 

1 tells me that relations with the Soviet 
union are cordial , and that intensive 
efforts. underway to increase 
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erative project arc already well adv- 
anced. This is the construction of a 
large Finnish-owned marine- 
engineering workship to service the 
Soviet Barents Sea fishing fleet, hun- 
dreds of whose vessels are fitted with 
Finnish-made engines and are un- 
able :to receive service in the major 
Soviet port in the area, Murmansk, 
where thcre.is a two-year backlog of 
repairs. 

‘ . The potential of the Barents Sea 
as a major and so far barely surveyed 


oil-field holds even hiore exciting 
prospects for Kirkenes, which could 
become the main centre for tech- 
nological cooperation with the 
Soviet Union in its development of 
the Soviet sector of the sea. Olsen 
points out that Norway is a world 
leader in deep sea drillings. 

There are, however, two main 
factors inhibiting trade with the 
Soviet Union, he notes, the one 

P olitical and the other economic, 
olitically, it is not viewed as pru- 
dent for Finnmark to become too 
dependent economically on the 
Soviet Union. And economically, 
the Russians insist on bartering with 
Norway, and there is very little that 
Norway needs from them. Kirkenes 
does recieve about half of its electric- 
ity from the Soviet Union, and 
Norwegian fish-processing plants do 
buy considerable quantities of fish 
from Soviet fishermen. But the 
scope for expanding the range of 
Norwegian purchases from the 
Soviet Union is limited. 

A TRIP through the countryside to 
the border completed the process of 
dispelling one's misconceptions 
, about Norway’s frontier with Rus- 
sia. 

No ice-bound Arctic waste here. 
The drive is through an idyllic terrain 
of rolling, silver-birch covered hills 
and sparkling lakes, which even in 
late October, several hundred kil- 
metres north of the Arctic Circle, is 
entirely ice-and snow-free. 

Through a technical hitch, I. was 
only able to visit the 196km.-long 
border at one point, overlooking the 
tiny Russian hamlet of Boris Glebs 
g few kilometres to the east. 

There Is not a soldier in sight, 
Norwegian or Russian. The fence 
itself is a flimsy affair, overgrown 
with weeds, ana clearly not seriously 
Intended to prevent anyone from 
crossing. Just beyond- the fence are 
two border markers, about 20 
metres apart, the Norwegian painted 


yellow and the Soviet red and green. 

The gate straddling the dirt-track 
we li ad come along, is held shut by 
two small padlocks. A large sign 
informs one that this is the Norway- 
Soviet border, with a warning that it 
is prohibited to photograph Soviet 
territory. The Norwegian border 
patrols confiscate the film of tourists 
or journalists ignoring the injunc- 
tion. 

The border commissioner, Briga- 
dier Torhaug, tells me that deliber- 
ate border crossings or defections 
are virtually unknown. The Soviet 
side of the border is part of a closed 
military area, so civilian defections 
are impossible and defections by 
soldiers extremely rare. There are, 
however, quite frequent accidental 
border crossings, mostly by Norwe- 
gian children who swim in the Pasvik 
River which runs for some way along 
the frontier. Neither side is obliged 
to return anyone who defects de- 
liberately, and those who cross the 
border accidentally are returned 
with a minimum of niss. 

The two border commissioners 
meet at least once a month to discuss 
the various day-to-day problems - 
maintenance of the fence and border 
markers, accidental crossings, and 
so on. After completing their busi- 
ness, the two men sign a set of 
pre-prepared minutes and spend the 
rest of the day shooting skeet, taking 
comradely saunas, watching car- 
toons - the Russians are avid fens of^ 
the Pink Panther, I am told - and, 
before Comrade Gorbachev put an 
end to official drinking, consuming 
huge quantities of vodka . 

Even though I have given a 


the social part of the proceedings: it 
gives us a chance to avoid misunder- 
standings and to build up confidence 
in each other. Thus we cab solve the 
■ few small-scale border problems be- 
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tween the Soviet Union and Norway 
in an atmosphere I hope will remain 
friendly and correct, as far as possi- 
ble independent of the ups and 
downs of power politics in other 
areas of the world." 

SO MUCH FOR any illusions I 
might have had about Nato's only 
direct frontier with the Soviet Union 
in Europe (the only other Nato 
country with such a border is Tur- 
key). 

But it soon becomes apparent that 
it is (he carefully cultivated atmos- 
phere in Kirkenes and the Finnmark 
area immediately adjacent to the 
Soviet Union that is illusory. For just 
beyond the horizon lies the Kola 
Peninsula, site of one of the Soviet 
Union's most intensive military 
build-ups during the past 20 years. 

According to Norwegian sources, 
the Soviet Northern Fleet based in 
the Kola ports now comprise almost 
60 per cent of the USSIVs nuclear- 
missile-carrying submarines. The 
newer of these have sufficient range 
to reach tnrgets in the whole of 
North America without ever leaving 
the Arctic Ocean or the Barents Sea. 
The Northern Fleet is also believed 
to be equipped with sufficient attack 
submarines and surface craft to dis- 
rupt Nato's lines of communication 
across the Atlantic. 

In addition, the Russians have 
over 430 aircraft based at several 
large air bases on Kola, enabling 
them both to protect their naval 
build-up in the area and to provide 
massive air cover for any invasion of 
Norway. . 

The Norwegians are not, of 
course, oblivious to the threat this 
build-up poses to their territory, par - 
licularly in the north. Norwegian 
military. planners see a Soviet inva- 
sion of northern Norway as an 
almost foregone conclusion in fne 
event of hostilities in Central 
Europe, when the Russians would 
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A Norwegian fighter plane shadows a Soviet Awacs near Norwegian airspace. 
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The Norwegian border commissioner on the border with the Soviet Union. A Norwegian naval vessel and a Lynx helicopter in Arctic pack-ice 


need to reduce the vulnerability of 
their Northern fleet in the Kola 
bases by dispersing at least part of it 
along the Norwegian coast. 

Accordingly, despite the never- 
never-land atmosphere in the border 
area, the Soviet Union is viewed 
very much as a potential aggressor, 
and the Norwegians have taken the 
appropriate measures to protect 
themselves. 

This has been no simple matter. 
Norway's land area equnls that of 
West Germany, Holland and Den- 
mark combined. Furthermore it is. 
Incredibly long - some 1,750 kfn 
from north to south, with a total 
mainland coastline of 21,347 km. In 
fact, if it extended south from Oslo, 
instead of north, Norway would 
reach deep Into southern Itnly. 

With a population of little over 
four million, a totally independent 
defence policy has been out of the 
question. For better or worse, Nor- 
way would have to rely on outside 
help were it to be attacked - as it was 
in 1940, when Nazi Germany disre- 
garded its declared neutrality and 
overran the country in a matter of 
hours. 

There was some debate after 
World War II on what type of milit- 
ary alliance Norway should enter 
into, with many initially favouring 
form of Nordic or Scandinavian 
wfence pact. Sweden, however, 
which had its neutrality respected 
during World War II, was aaamant 
that any Nordic alliance should re- 
main completely independent and 
neutral - a policy which held no 
?£P ,e k- for most Norwegians after 


•heir bitter experience . 

Norway joined Nato, 
and |i as been a firmlv committed 
number ever since. 

“ w ns made plain from the outset 
“that Norwegian territory could not 
« used for any attack by Nato forces 
on a th ird p ar ty unless Norway itself 
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were attacked. And while it has 
permitted its Nato allies to stockpile 
large quantities of war material in 
the country, it has firmly resisted the 
deployment of nuclear and chemical 
weapons. It has also refused to allow 
other Nato forces to be permanently 
stationed on its territory in peace 
time. Its role in Nato has been per- 
ceived as purely defensive, and Nor- 
way has gone out of its way to make 
this plain to the Russians. 

As Defence Minister Johan Jorgen 
Holst pul it recently, Norway’s 
defence posture vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union is based on a trade-off be- 
tween effective deterrence - pro- 
vided by Norway’s membership in 
Nato - and constant reassurance that 
Norwegian territory will never be 
used for an attack on the Soviet 
Union unless it is attacked first. 

HENCE THE peculiar situation in 
Finnmark. Norway's standing-army 
strength there is 1,450 men, with 
only 450 deployed in South Veran- 
ger, the area immediately adjacent 
to the Soviet border. There are no 
Nato bases in the province, and no 
Nato exercises take place there. The 
soldiers who patrol the border carry 
unloaded weapons (as do their 
Soviet counterparts). No one is tak- 
ing any chances. The border area is 
to remain as tension-free and as 
normal as possible. 

This accounts for Oslo s great con- 
cern to keep a stable civilian popula- 
tion in the area, even at the cost ot 
subsidizing mining operations and 
trade with the Soviet Union that 
have no real economic justification, 
a depopulated Finnmark would ne- 
cessitate a larger military presence 
something the Norwegians wo uld 
prefer to avoid. . 

K Finnmark is, nevertheless, of 
great strategic importance not only 
to Norway but to Nato in general. It 
is invaluable for monitoring Soviet 
military developments in the Kola 


Peninsula; and, in the event of war, 
would provide a measure of strategic 
depth protecting any invasion of 
Norway from the north-east. 

Norway’s main defensive effort 
would take place well to the south- 
west, in the province of Troms. In a 
relatively small and easily defended 
area in Troms, said Chris Prebensen, 
a senior official at the Defence 
Ministry in Oslo, Norway has built 
several fully-equipped airfields for 
the use of its Nato allies, which could 
fly in aircraft to protect Nato stop- 
ping in the North Atlantic and sup- 
plement the relatively small Norwe- 
gian Air Force in the defence of 
Norwegian air space. “The whole 
area would become one huge, un- 
sinkable aircraft-carrier,” noted 
Prebensen. 

The Norwegian air force compris- 
es four fighter squadrons equipped 
with F-16 fighters (a total of 72 
aircraft), one maritime squadron of 
P-3B Orions, and several helicopter 
and transport squadrons. 

WHILE THE Norwegians plainly 
view their Nato-based air defences 
as the key to their security, they have 
not neglected their navy as an impor- 
tant factor in the defence of their 
long coastline. It comprises several 
dozen small, fast missile-torpedo 
boats, submarines, mine-layers, 
mine-sweepers and landing craft, as 
well as a couple of frigates. In addi- 
tion, there are about 15 coastal artil- 
lery forts, torpedo and missile bat- 
teries and mining stations at strategic 
points. 

Land defence of Norwegian terri- 
tory falls primarily on the nnny. This 
is quite small in peacetime (some 
12,500 men), but can be boosted at 
short notice to some 165,0011, ill 
addition to 9U.OOO Home Gifards- 
men. 

Large quantities of heavy war 
material are being pre-positioned for 
the use of Nato reinforcements, 


which could be flown in quickly if 
need be. 

The most important of these is the 
U.S. Marine Amphibious Brigade 
which will comprise some 
10,000-12,000 men, supported by 
150 attack aircraft and helicopters. 
Other contingents would be brought 
in from the UK, the Netherlands and 
Canada. Most of these forces were 
originally to come in with their 
equipment by sea, but with the 
growth of the Soviet Northern Fleet 
ui Kola and the threat it poses to 
North Atlantic shipping lanes, it was 
decided in 1981 to preposition all 
their heavy equipment in central 
Norway and fly the troops in by air. 

In the south, where Norway occu- 
pies a key strategic position at the 
entrance to the Baltic Sea, its Nato 
role is defined as secondary to that of 
West Germany and Denmark. It 
nevertheless maintains several fully- 
equipped airfields here too, for the 
use of its Nato allies. 

ALTHOUGH Norway has opted 
out of a formal Scandinavian or 
Nordic defence pact, it has closely 
coordinated its military posture with 
that of its Nordic neighbours. Hence 
its military planning presupposes the 
efficacy of a neutral but militarily 
well-prepared Sweden protecting its 
long (1 ,619 km) eastern flank. 

Finland too, which has a shorter 
but still quite substantial (716 km) 
border with Norway, is viewed as a 
reliable buffer, despite its friendship 
treaty with the Soviet Uaion. “It 
would be a mistake to believe that 
the Finns would lie down and let 
anyone walk over them,” said Pre- 
bensen. 

It is somewhat remarkable, given 
the example of neighbouring 
Sweden ana Finland, but Norway’s 
membership in Nato continues to 
enjoy broad pu blic support. Some 65 
per cent of the Norwegian public 
have consistently said they believe 
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that Norway’s Nato membership 
helps deter enemy attack, with fewer 
than 10 per cent saying it increased 
the danger of attack. 

What is more, there has been little 
resistance to Norway’s policy of uni- 
versal male conscription, with some 
85 per cent of the population ack- 
nowledging the need for military 
defence "under present circumst- 
ances.” Draft evasion, I was told, is 
negligible. 

- Much of the credit for this state of 
affairs can apparently be attributed 
to a rather unusual, and by all 
accounts highly effective organiza- 
tion called People and Defence. - 
Although funded by the Defence 
Ministry, this is an autonomous in- 
stitution founded soon after Norway 
joined Nato to heighten public 
awareness of the country’s defence 
problems. 

Headed by Paul Engstad, People 
and Defence organizes seminars and 
other activities throughout the coun- 
try. These involve schoolchildren, 
youth organizations, women’s 
groups, workers' clubs and so on. No 
attempt is made to indoctrinate any- 
one, Engstad told me: the main 
purpose is to provide a framework in 
which people can get together and 
simply discuss matters pertaining to 
the country's defence. 

From my own fleeting acquaint- 
ance with Norway and its particular 
defence problems, it would seem 
that to know is to be persuaded. 
However unreal the Soviet threat 
might appear, whether in Kirkenes 
on the Russian border or in Oslo 
more than 1,500 km to the south, 
there is no room for n head-in-the- 
sand attitude among Norwegians. 

Given its strategic importance to 
t he de fence of E iiro[>e. neutrality , or 
pacifism, is not a realistic option for 
Norway - and mosL Norwegians 
would seem to know it. & 
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Chaim Ziiberman, the author of 
The Ink Blot, lived in Moscow and 
wrote primarily in Yiddish, which 
was translated into Russian. He wrote 
for the Yiddish theatre there, and 
published several novels and collec- 
tions of short stories. 

In 1954, in the prime of his career, 
he was arbitrarily arrested and sent to 
a labour camp in Siberia. When he 
was released by Khrushchev in 1960, 
he was told, " The arrest was a mis- 
take." Although he was free, this 
mistake robbed him of his health, 
leaving him sick and broken. 

Ziiberman continued to work, 
however, and in l%2 the first book 
after his release war published. This 
story is from a collection at the end of 
that book. 

Chaim Ziiberman died of a heart 
attack in the USSR in 1975. 


THE ceiling of the small peasant hut 
is so low it is impossible to avoid the 
constant feeling of being weighed 
down from above. The wood stove 
keeps the piercing cold from pene- 
trating the small room, but it also 
makes the air heavy and stuffy. This 
is made worse by a thick haze of 
cigarette smoke. Army Limps -cop- 
per shell-casings that nave been flat- 
tened at the top to keep the wick 
firmly in place - are burning on the 
tables and the window sill Type- 
setting enses with lead type are 
arranged on two tables: there is 
“Bourgeois," "Long Primer,” “Bre- 
vier” and even “Nonpareil,” A sol- 
dier stands over them day and night, 
his thin black fingers snatching at the 
letters, forming (hem into words, 
phrases, articles. A massive trunk 
bound with two iron bauds occupies 
the whole wall opposite the dodr. 
The radio is on the box, always tuned 
to the same station; it seems Lo stand 
there, waiting patiently for the re- 
mote familiar voice to burst into the 
cramped little room: “Attention! 
Attention! This is Moscow. From 
the Soviet Information Bureau!” 

This is how the editorial office of 
our divisional newspaper has 
stamped itself into my memory. I 
only have to think how we used to 
toil during the night in this office so 
that a fresh issue of the paper would 
be ready by the morning; how we 
would move front one place to 
another every two or three days, 
which was termed "redeployment,” 
in the language of the front; how we 
would march a fter the heavy covered 
truck that housed the pri n ting press - 
and the image of Lieutenant Boris 
Lem pert rises up before me. 

The: secretary of the editorial 
office, the best at getting operational 
material, a writer of satirical articles, 
essays and chronicles, Boris was at 
the sapie time the father and: niost 
devoted son of bur divisional news- 
paper. ,Day in anddayout the lieute- 
nant would disappear into the batta- 
lions,; getting into all the trenches 
and lines of communication;' enter- • 
ing every dug-out, inspecting - the 
pots at ihe field kitchens. Ana then 
m the evening, or even late at night . 
sometimes, he would come back to 
the- editorial office stuffed 1 with 1 
material, as they say; There were 
letters from soldiers, notices dic- 
tated by them and written dowii by 
Boris on whatever was at hand - 
scraps of grey papers an old envelope 
that had miraculously survived in his 
pocket , apd once his notes were even 
scribbled op,, the green Hd of n 
cigarette case.’.- • ■ ' 
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The icmemmt would usually sit at 
a smal narrow table; his big head 
cowered with a halo a bloha cuds, 
already streaked with , grey, •; bent 
over his papers. Hi? restless e*ss 
followed the rapid run of the pen, his 
powerful back shielded | ; thfe table 
rrcnryi view. (While the lleutenhnt was 1 
■r# 6 jb|d r'sol-ii 
dicr, Timofeyev,- \vho- kcte&at the, 
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same time as typesetter, compositor . 
and printer, dia not allow anybody 
to creak op$n the dpor or say a word 
outloud. 

Now and then the lieutenant 
would raise his head, quickly pass his 
hand through his hair, ancf, then 
suddenly break into a broad radiant 
smile. . 

• 'Today it’s already September;” 
he would say. “Bqfpre you knbw it 
theson will be two years old. Do you- 

understand this, Timofeyich?" 

Without waiting for an answer, he 
would add: ; 

“Here, I 'll write him a letter I” and 
.would then seize his penv and the- 
room would fall silfcnt one? more. ■ ' 
.Thfe lieutenant loved to talk about 
his son; whom he had not even seen , 
yet. At anyi time and to anybody he 
would haippity talk about his boWaiJ . 
he needed Was 'a listener. He usually ' 
read his wife’s letters to Timofe ich, 
as the did spldier was affectionately 
nicknamed. Once the lieutenant ran ■ 
into Ihe editorial office ns if he had • 
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: shoved, q i letter underhis ndse. Thei 
sjunrted ^pj^ ier drew , hack arid ’■ 
Staneq:tp ; ( WiM his glasses, and said 1 ''/ 
'With ifdfunfcd. irritaitrthi -rjAWK* V'v 


The ink blot 


.dignation. “Just look what’s there! 
No, not here... look at the end of the 
jefter. Well? What do you think it 
is?” 

"I think it is...” the old soldier 
darted a whiv glnnce at the lieute- 
nant, worried (hat he might hurt his 
feelings, “I think it's a blot.. .a regu- 
lar inkblot!" . • 

‘‘That's right!” the lieutenant 
said. And do you know what kipd 
of an ink blot it Is and who made it?” 
But he answered his own question, 
with a tone of regret, “No, you don’t 
-know.” • 


rounds, as he frequently was, and 
had to stay overnight with another 
battalion. On such evenings the 
small editorial staff would gather 
after supper in the printing-office Ur 
reminisce about home and family. 
For some reason, everybody thought 
that the lieutenant’s table was the 
most suitable place for this. We 
would sit around it, often just re- 
maining silent, listening to the wind 
howling behind the window. That’s 
how it was on that memorable even- 
ing too. 

. vflska Sokol. Timofpvirh’o nccio. 


J '• Vaska Sokol, Timofeyich’s assis- 

^ suddcn, y and who did everything from turn- 


‘It is my son who made the blot!" 
^.exclaimed. “Uridprstand? My 
Alik. With his own hands! What a 
fine fellow Jie isf See what kind of. 
blots he can make! That’s how we 
wnt^ daddy letters- to the front.” ' 
The lieutenant sqt down nt the 
table and', set. about measuring the 
blot with a look of serious concentra- 

tibn. ttvino.tn AttnHHcH .a— 


'l®* .iriuthble^, '‘Just:; give me 
'some, time, ! fthd . you’ll sde for 
yoiirselvek Wh^talqdheisr’ ' ' 

:QW 


tant, who did everything from turn- 
ing the handle of the flat-bed press, 
to: driving the thick, to standing 
watch, sat clbse to the silent radio Set 
and started to examine the iieutq-; 
naiit’s tarpaulin : field bag . with a 
childlike curiosity/ .. 

' grinned Vaska: 

What does the lieutenant need such ■ 
a big bag for .I.'- . ! 

“in order. td give ydiii something to 
w a g ^ y o u r-f totigufe about!” 
Timofeyich, the jealous protectorof 
everything that belonged to Lem- 
pert , said curtly/ y : y'i ^ 
--Np, , rj0al|y, wbat ,do6s he put i 
there|” Vaska insiste<L J ' ; 

M re??' die did sol-: 
(-.snapped. <r£ : -*S 

Wit ; : p ^yihg ttfen 1 i^; ( to ; 


Timofeyicli’s irritation, Vaska began 
to discuss what can be put into such a 
huge bag. 

‘^Somc kind of nonsense!” he cpn j 
eluded flnnlly. “Apart" from the . 
name It has nothing to do with a 
bagl" 

"But it’s intended for papers! 
explained Timofcyich. , 
f ‘That’s only what he says! 
laughed Vnska. “But if you look 
voir 11 find it’s filled with linen! Sec 
how it bulges. If it were for papers he 

• would have put the letter there as 

well, but look... there’s no room ™ 
it. It’s lying around on top of the 
bag.” 

And , indeed , there was a letter on 
the bag. Either tne lieutenant' nad 
' ‘ forgotten to mail It, which none of 
would have believed, or he had Of - 
: cidqd to leave.it until the next day in 
order to add a few, words. . ; . 

. With that the room became quie 
again; everyone wanted to be aleni 
and think about letters; which are 
i. never as dear as at the front. -■ ■. . • 
Just then ,the door creaked open • ■ • 
/ and our editor, Captain Prokofyev, 

• . appeared On the threshold. We .an 
.. jumped to our feet,,The; cap ta “2 
waved his hand and went, to the • 
/ table. No one sat down; the facew 
:■ the captain, who was always calm 
/arid even somewhat phlegmauo , . • ; 


seemed to us mo lsi. «» v.u. 

“WeVe just received a call Ironi 
the medical post of the bPth rcgiin- 
entl" the captain said suddenly. 

We exchanged glances. 
Timofeyich asked worriedly: 

“Did something happen? 

M Our lieutenant was delivered to 

them.” . ■ , r 

“The 69th is stationed as far as 

Filinzi... it must be about IS 
kilometres away," said Vaska. 

“We still have to go there!" said 
Timofeyich. 

It was late at night by the time we 


staff of the divisional newspaper had 
buried its secretary. Lieutenant 
Boris Lenipert. We stood near the 
mound of frozen earth and silently 
bstened to the wind that raged 
around. Timofeyich and Vaska 
brought fir-tree branches and co- 
vered the fresh grave. 

AND the field bag of our perished 
friend continued to lie on tne table 
near the radio set, as if waiting for its 
owner who had been delayed by one 
of the companies longer than usual. 
The letter was still lying on the bag. 

It seemed that one had only to 
touch the letter, and the lieutenant . 
would immediately appear, excited, 
in a hurry, angrily asking: "Why do 
you rummage in my papers?” 

These things travelled with us as 
we moved, racing behind the attack- 
ing division, moving farther and 
farther away from tne small hill, 
covered with fir-tree branches. 

Once, early in -the morning, the 
postman brought a letter and put it 
on the table. No one touched it for 
the whole day. Only in the evening, 
when we had all gathered in the 
editorial office, did vaska Sokol tear 
open the envelope, and we saw the 
ink blot again. It seemed to have 


Never before had we examined the 
work of the field post so jealously ns 
during those days. One of us had 
only to meet the postman, and re- 
proaches would rain down on him 
thick and fast: how slow and ineffi- 
cient you are, you don’t understand 
a soldier's soul. 

Actually, > the answer came on 
time . But wlion we saw the letter, we 
felt at a loss. Vaska Sokol grew pale , 
and Timofeyich bent over his type- 
setting case with furious urgency. 

Then each of us in turn held in his 
hands the sheets covered with small 
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on the last page and thought about 
Alik, how he wns already quite a big 
fellow, he would soon be two years 
old and he was waiting for a letter. 


get out, my face was green, and I felt 
as if I would never be able to eat solid 
food again. But that same evening f 
went to look for the Lemperts; it was 
best to accomplish the most difficult 
task first. 

In the yard of a small house a 
woman was taking brittle, frozen 
linen off the clothes line. She gues- 
sed immediately where I was from, 
and exclaimed cheerfully: 

‘‘Are you from Boris? Please, 
come in!’* 

She quickly took (he linen some- 
where and ran after me into the 


•Hi 1 


These thoughts filled our hearts 
with unbearable bitterness. 

Captain Prokofyev entered the 
editorial office quietly as usual. We 
got up, welcomed the chief and did 
our best to hide the letter. Maybe 
that is why he noticed it right away. 

“To Lieutenant Boris Lempert,” 
he read and fell silent. 

The whole room wasstill. Sudden- 
ly Timofeyich said, “The lieutenant 
wasn’t fated to see his son!” and gave 
a heavy sigh. 

Nobody added a word. 

IT HAPPENED on one of those 
nights when the snow just kept fell- 
ing and falling, as though its time 
had finally come and would now 
cover us all up forever. The work in 
the editorial office was already over. 
Vaska Sokol and 1 had just brought 
the new edition of the newspaper 
from the printing truck when the 
• shelling began. An artillery shell 
crashed down two steps from the 
vehicle, and we were just able to 
throw ourselves to the ground when 
the whole world seemed to explode 


Then I reached over and took the 
letter that the lieutenant had written 
long before, and handed it to 
Timofeyich. For the first time we 
unfolded the cherished pages. The 


in a deafening roar. When we raised 
our heads only a heap of scrap-iron 
was left of our field printing shop; a 
wheel rolled across the large peasant 
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yard, finally falling into the crater 
the shell had made. 

In the morning our captain came 
Back from the political department 
and said that l would be sent on a 
mission to Moscow to pick up a new 


then we started reading silently. 

‘‘My little son, my darling!" wrote 
Lieutenant Boris Lempert to his son. 

Each of us read to himself, and 
suddenly , we all had a -completely 
unexpected idea. Without speaking 
s word we understood each other, 
and knew exactly what we would do.. 

The same evening Vaska Sokol 
left for the post office. Timofeyich 
and 1 sqt down on the bench opposite 
the case with the lead type, rolled 
wrsclves. cigarettes and silently in-, 
naled, Our hearts were full of anxie- 
ty;’ What If, Vaska came back nnd 
said they refused to nceept the letter 
at tke post office? : . . \ 

L -Who knows how long we would 
™ve sat like that? The radio set; 
upweverj distracted us from our un- 
easy thoughts, annpuncing: • 

. - Attention I Attention I This is 
Moscow. From the Soviet Informs- 
; Uon Bureau!, . . 

That evening Lieutenant Boris 
iJpipert returned again. to our small 
roUprialfamily. Hen ad simply been 


went to see me off. We were walking 
silently, but before we parted he 
reminded me; 

“In Moscow you have to stop by 
Alik’s... Make sure you don’t 
foraetl” 


Lthatthb 


1 had already thought about it 
myself. [ was to meet Alik - about 
that I had no doubts- but what could 
I tell lus mother? In the carriage I 
managed to climb lo the third berth. 
Pressed to the very ceiling, in the 
thick clouds of makltorka smoke 
mixed with the strong odour of sol- 
diers’ sweat, I lay on the berth for 
almost four days and nights and 
thought about what l would say to 
Alik* mother. After mucli hesita- 
tion I came to the conclusion that I 
must tell her the whole truth, with- 
out concealing anything. This would , 
be the best explanation and justifica- 
tion of what we had done. , 

And again I was asking myself, 
“What had forced, us, experienced 
soldiers, who had more than opce 
met death face to face, what had 
forced us to withoM the notice or the 

medical battalion? Why did we md| 

a letter that had been lfeft behwdby 
chance instead of sending the funeral 
notice? Why did we . deceive, a 
woman and a child, who, nO doubt, 
listen with apprehension to every 
. : rustle, to every knock, at the door, 
waiting for. news from the persojt 

most dear to them?" . - . • 

Another question camC to nund at 
the same time: how would the lieute- 
, nant have acted had it happened to 
. one of us? Four 
seemed Like forever in th^P^no 
carriage. When.I Was finally abje to 


“Do sit down! Please! I’m listen- 
ing..." 

The lieutenant was looking at us 
from the wall. He, seemed to be 
prepared to listen to the way I would 
get out of this difficult situation, 
waiting to see what his spouse would 
say once she’d learned about our 
action. We sat facing one another in 
silence as though waiting for some- 
thing. 

“And where is Alik?" I said, my 
voice unnecessarily loud. I wanted 
so much to delay the talk about the 
lieutenant. 

My question embarrassed the 
woman. Her face blushed bright red, 
but in a strange way - not overall, 
but in large, uneven spots. She sat 
back wearily into the chair and I, 
without understanding anything, 
continued: 

“The fellow is already two years 
old. We know all about him, you 
see...” 

Then the woman suddenly got up. 
“There is no Alik,” she said quietly. 

“It's all right, I'll wait,” I 
answered. 

She fastened an unseeing gaze on 
me and then hung her head, After a 
short silence she repeated softly, but 
resolutely: 

“There is no Alik! Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Did "something happen to the 
child?” I asked, frightened.” 

She was standing immobile, se- 
vere. Finally she said for the third 

ti me: 

“He does not existl He never did! 
Do you understand?” 

“Who doesn’t exist?" I asked, 
spreading my hands before me; I 
really did not understand what the 
woman was talking about. 

“But I’m telling your she said. 
An expression of Tear and supplica- 
tion froze in her wet eyes. It was a 
look of a mischievous child who was 
waiting for punishment, but hoping 
it would not come. “I’m telling you , 
she repeated quietly, tumingaway. 
"I’m saying there is no Alikl Do you 
understand? There never wasl Nev- 
er!” 

She started sobbing bitterly, 
standing there with her head against 
. the wall as she cried. After a few 
■ moments she sat down in front of me 
I again, and spoke, her voice little 
r more than a whisper: 

“During the evacuation 1 gave 
[ birth to a dead child... Boris was 


already at the front by then, and I 
didft’t know anybody in that strange 
town. I had no one to turn to for 
advice, no one to talk to.” 

She was speaking softly* without 
looking at me, her eyes were closed 

all the time. . ‘ 

"He was waiting for a child so 
much! If ybu only knew! He always 
used to dream about a son. W© 
dreamed together, A few months 
before the birth wo had already 
decided that if We had a son we d call 
(urn Alexander. Alexander - its so 
beautiful! Alikl So how could I mite 
1 to the front that thert was no Alik? I 
know Boris! Do you understand? | 
Boris was looking at us from 1 me 
wall. His’ big head slightly tilted 

• to the side, and a ctever, somewhat 

• cunning smile lit Up : his .face. He 
seithbtf to ask together with his wife! 

“Do yQu undereland?" , ,/ ' ' D 

; : (frapsldied fey Utbfl Ylklianslii} ; , 
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The Beth Hatefutsoth Diary 1986-87 






A superbly designed, prestigious desk diary, perfect as a 
gift for Rosh Hashana - or for yoursell! The 16-month 
diary (Sept. 1986-Dec. 1987) displays each week on a 
separate page, facing beautifully reproduced 
Illustrations. The colour and black-and-white Illustrations 
were selected from the famous Diaspora Museum's 
exhibitions and archives. Spiral spine, softcover, 
.published by Rolnlk. 
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ONE OP the most important sources 
for 1 lie Ashkenazi prayer* hook was 
lilt? Mahzor or Worms, written in 
1 272. For centuries il was used by the 
community of Worms on the Rhine, 
«md hence acquired ih name. The 
cantor used il lor recitim* prayers, 
«iik! many of the customs associated 
with Worms are n-coidcd in it. ’[lie 
Miifizorv.-M hi two \oliunes. but the 
original second volume was lost, or 
destroyed. sometime in the till couth 
century, and a new volume, ot copy, 
replaced il. On hrMulhutchi. in 
November I93H, when widespread 
attacks on Jew:, and their properly 
took place in Lie i many, lire Worms 
synagogue, probably the oldest in 
Western Europe, was destroyed. It 
was assumed dial the famous prayer* 
hook had pciishcd with it. But, it 
was discovered after the war, that 
the city archivist , at great personal 
risk, had rescued it. and hidden it in 
the cathedral. 

The German government decided 
to offer il to the Hebrew University 
as an act of partial atonement for the 
Holocaust. The manuscript was in a 
poor state, and required immediate 
restoration. The Hebrew University 
appealed' to Professor Waechter of 
Vienna, u win Id-renowned authority 
on manuscript restoration. He and a 
group of skilled craftsmen worked 
on it for over three years, and res- 
tored it, and its original binding. 
Now il is owned by the National 
Library of Israel. 

Scholars realized immediately its 
impo r ta nee for the study of 
paleography, the (iciman Ashkena- 
zi liturgy and religious poetry. For 
grammarians, it was a mine of m- 
foi malion on how ( iciman Jews pm- 
iioiinced Hebrew words used in 
prayers. Surprisingly, it contained, 
in illuminated letters, the oldest 
dated text in Yiddish. I’oi the ail 
historian, it was an extremely impor- 
tant example of medieval illitmin- 

Tl IE PL1GI IT of Soviet Jewry is not 
a novel issue in America. Nor is the 
battle for public opinion waged 
against the Soviet Union. Accounts 
of personal struggles for freedom 
appear regularly in the news media. 
With such a barrage of information, 
one wonders how effective all these 
stories really are. Do they influence 
individuals to support Soviet Jews? 
Does the media coverage affect 
Soviet policies? And does activism 
outside the Soviet Union bolster 
those Jews, and others, left behind? 

Edward Lewinsky, a Soviet Jew- 
ish 6migr6, seeks to answer some of 
these questions in For 7'afin/ia, He 
demonstrates why we must continue 
to fight the Soviet Union. His book 
deals effectively with this subject, 
well-worn though it maybe. 

It contains many familiar ele- 
ments, but still remains different 
from those of other Jewish refuse- 
niks. Lozansky, while acknowledg- 
ing the help he received from various 
Jewish activists, including Anatoly 
Sharansky, fails to become emo- 
tionally involved with (heir struggle. 

In some respects, he pays only lip 
service to his Jewish identity. 
Perhaps lie feels it is thrust on him. 
He is even less attached to the Slate 
of Israel. Evcrythingis subordinated 
to his personal struggle to free 
Tatiana. This is a disappointing 
aspect of the book. Bat the render 
will still he held by Lozansky’s 
account. 


Hidden treas 
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HIE WORMS MAH/OR: UnUtcd 
Facsimile. C volar Establishment. 
Vaduz, C'o-'|>uhlishcrs. Jewish 
National and University Library, 
Jerusalem. Distributed by Cyclar 
publishing. Limited edition of JtiO 
copies only. $2, film. 

Chimen Abramsky 


ated Jewish art. 

The Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem. jointly with the Cyclar Pub- 
lishing Company of London, de- 
cided to reproduce it in its original 
format, containing all the original 
colours, on hand-made paper closely 
resembling the original vellum. A 
number of well-known scholars in 
ImhcK contributed major studies. 


Personal struggle 


THE STORY runs something like 
thin. After five yean* in the Moscow 
Physics Institute, Lozansky began 
work tit the well-known Kurchatov 
Institute. If was in this scientific 
selling that- he first met other propi- 
ipcnL scientists, most of whom did 
jjot belong to the Communist Party, 
lilts intellectual atmosphere helped 
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FOR TATIANA: When Love Trium- 
phed Over The Kremlin, by Edward 
Lozansky. New York, Henry Holt. 
290 pp. $17.95. 

Miriam Cohen 

sow (he seeds of rebellion in Lozans- 
ky. 

While teaching at Moscow Uni- 
versity he fell in love with nnd mar- 
ried Tatiana Kozlova, the non- 
Jewish daughter of a Soviet General. 
Given Lozansky’s previous “anti- 
Soviet" conduct, meticulously noted 
by the KGB, one wonders why the 
general let him marry his daughter. 
The marriage between the Jewish 
intellectual from the Ukraine, and 
the wealthy Party family, created 
many problems. At the time of their 
marriage. General Kozlov was one 
of the highest-ranking officials in the 
Soviet Union. Lozunsky wps im- 
mediately propelled into a fife of 
materialistic privilege which he had 
not previously experienced. Past 
problems with the KGB - and 
Lozansky recounts quite a few - 
seemed to vnnish. He was offered, 
and accepted, three scientific posts 
Jit once, including a position as lec- 
turer in the prestigious Military 
l ank Academy in Moscow. 

It was not tong, however, before 
Lozansky again realized he could no 
longer live in the stifling atmosphere 
or the Soviet Union. His hatred of 
the Soviet system rc-surfuccd. Il was 
reinforced in part by General Koz- 
lov s incessant picas for him to join 
the Parly, a protective step taken by 
many people. Lozansky could not 


brine himself to commit this degrn- 
dingly cynical act. The couple de- 
cided to leave the Soviet Union. 

But would the Soviet Union allow 
a general's daughter to become an 
enemy of the State? To leave, an 
individual must obtain the signatures 
of his or her parents, among the 
many documents required in the 
difficult and long emigration pro- 
cess. Tatiana’s parents refused to 
sign. Finally a compromise was 
reached. The couple would go 
through divorce proceedings, 
Lozansky would then leave the 
country, and one year later, after 
General Kozlov was promoted, 
Tatiana would follow. For some un- 
explained reason, and- despite his 
past experiences with the KGB, 
Loransky agreed to this plan. In 
1976, Lozansky divorced his wife, 
filed for an exit visa, received per- 
mission to leave the country, anil, by 
the spring of 1977, was living and 
teaching at the University of Roches- 
ter. The Soviet government, howev- 
er, denied Tatiana her exit visa. 

LEFT WITH little alternative, 
Lozansky turned to American politi- 
cians and the news media. His last 
chnpter shows how he managed to 
use these outlets as tools against the 
Soviet Union. As part of his interna- 
■ bonnl campaign, lie sent the Soviet 
authorities petitions signed by the 
1979 Nobel prize-winners, including 
Mother Teresa, and by gold medal- 
lists of the 1980 Winter Olym-i 
pics. He used western correspon- 
dents based in . Russia to track 
Tatiana's battle: hq managed to send 
word of his actions on behalf of her 


each in his respective field, in a 
separate volume. 

The find study in the volume is by 
Malachi Bel A rye. a world authority 
on Hebrew paleography, lie con- 
cludes (hni tlie scribe Siuicha Hen 
Yehuda was ficmi Wuei/luug m 
southern ( ierinany. where the 
Mnh:m was original In written. 

‘ hone Shiiiciuk sums up the ie- 
m::iicIi mi the only seiUi-iuv in Yid- 
dish in the inrimisciipi: "A good day 
will he lor ilii- person win usuries die 
inahzoi in die synagogue.’ I lie seiii- 
euce is imp- 111.1111 because 11 was 
writ leu .it die time id the Mah.’t», 
and in lhc hand id tile same sciilv. Il 
shows that, by the end <d the ihn- 
leenlli ccntuiy, Yiddish was already 
the language of Ashkenazi Jews. 

BEZALEL NARKIS analyses the 
early Gothic influences nn Jewish 
artists: how they used the rectangles 
for the headings within ornamental 
frames; the style of the grotesques, 
the zoomurphic letters, the columns 
and arches, the zodiac signs of the 
months. He pays special attention to 
the figures of human beings with 
birds’ faces, which we find in the 
Birds’ Huggadah of Jerusalem as 
well as in some other Hebrew 
Ashkenazi manuscripts, but never in 
those from Spain or Italy. Obvious- 
ly, German Jews were worried about 
transgressing the second command- 
ment not to make graven images. 
This was due, probably, to the influ- 
ence of the Pious "of Germany 
( Haxidci Ashkenaz ). Nark is \s de- 
tailed comparisons with other manu- 
scripts help us understand the sym- 
bolism in the Mahzor. 

The reproduction of the Mahzor 
conveys very well the quality of the 
original colours. 

Three hundred numbered copies, 
amt thirty publisher’s copies, were 
issued, and the plates wmc then 
destroyed. rj 


release into the Soviet Union via the 
Voice of America, 

In the sixth year of their separa- 
tion, Tatiana went on a hunger 
strike. She was joined by six other 
members of a group she had formed , 
known as the Divided Family 
Group. They were buoyed by the 
success of Sakharov’s plea to win 
relHse for his a son’s naneg a few 
months earlier. Tatiana’s hunger 
strike lasted for more than 28 days: 
she received promise of an exit visa 
only a few hours before the probable 
onset of permanent brain damage. 
Her father was forced to resign from 
. the Army. 

THE LAST chapter, by far the most 
sensitive, was written by Tatiana. 
She describes her efforts to win frec- 
doin, but she also writes of the six 
other members of the Divided Fami- 
ly Group. She is generous in describ- 
ing the events leading to her hunger 
strike. 

Tatiana’s unselfconscious victory 
over the Soviet system throws an 
interesting perspective on the events 
described earlier by her husband. 
His actions seem largely sclf-in- 
duteent. This sentiment was acknow- 
ledged by Lozansky himself. 
Thus he recalled an example during 
one of his many press conferences 
designed to publicize. Tatiana’s 
plight. A woman reporter asks, 
"Naturally I can’t criticize what you 
are doing, Mr. Lozansky, but why 
are you only referring to your per- 
sonal tragedy today? Why not men- 
tion the other victims of the Soviet 
system as well... why aren’t you also 
talking about Tolya 5haransky, Yuri 
Orlov, and the other scientists in 
Soviet prisons?" He was clearly 
taken aback. Shortly thereafter, 
Lozansky helped found the Andrei 
Sakharov Institute in. Washington. p 


'ackaged 


IGUA: Almanac tor Literature and 
Art .mssqjf,. Edited by DanMimn 
.uni Natan /.adi. Jerusalem. Kcter 
.LM pp. N.i price Mated. 

JelTivy Ivl. Green 


HiKA is , 1 m'II • utiisciiuisly, jwrliaps 
archly hubiiMic, cnlci prise, prnc- 
Liiiniili;: this material deserves to 
last. It clearly Mi mgs in the Israeli 
literary Establishment, ns much as I 
hate to use tile word. Edited by one 
uf the leading am temporary poets, 
j»»d one n! the most prominent and 
influential literary critics of the 
country, and published by a leading 
publisher, this almanac is expensive- 
ly produced and designed to last for 
years ~ in striking contrast to the 
Arts and Literature pages of our 
Friday newspapers, which are likely 
to find their way to the collection 
boxes of the Soldiers’ Aid Commit- 
tee, at best. 

IGRA is bound in bright red cloth 
with a colourful abstract painting by 
Lea Nikel on the cover. The pages 
are laid out attractively, and the text 
is interspersed with photographs, 
and reproductions of paintings, 
drawings, photographs of sculpture 
by Yigacl Tumarkin, Lea Nikel, 
Hanna Levi, and Michael Druks. 
When you see the volume you feel 
like picking it up and paging through 
it, which is pleasant, not arch. 

The name of the publication is, 
however, arch. IGRA is not exactly 
everyday Hebrew. “Igara” means 
"roof” in Aramaic, and its most 
com moil context is the proverb, 
"ineivant ranta levevra amlkla 
literally meaning, "from a high roof 
to a deep pit," or, “pride goeth 
before a fall." The editors feel confi- 
dent up 011 the roof, positive they 
won’t fall off. “lgra" is also a variant 
form of the A ramie word for letter. 
Perhaps IGRA is a letter to poster- 
ity. 

IGRA 2 begins with .wo poems by 
Shimon Malkin, nn elder statesman 
of Hebrew literature, and contains 
poetry by Moshc Dor, Gabi Daniel. 
Moshe ben Shaul, Lea Ayalon and 
Amos Lcvyatun. Il also has five 
poems by another elder statesman, 
Gabriel Preill, the Hebrew poet in 
New York, and a gripping long 
poem, "Kiev" by Yakov Orland. 

The magazine prints fiction by 
Yoel I lofman and Yitzhak Ben-Ner: 
however, the major emphasis in prose 
is on essays. Dan Miron presents a 
long and provocative account of the 
changing status of the lileraiy and 
political establishments from the be- 
ginnings of the Zionist movement 
through the most recent history of 
the State of Israel, and several other 
articles occupy the border area be- 
tween culture and politics: Tsipora 
Kagan's interview on socialism with 
Yizfiak Bcn-Aharon, Anton Sna- 
mas’s reflections on literature and 
exile, and Nurit Gratz’s study of 
electoral propaganda. The personal 
m usings of Yonat and Alexander 
Senet, nnd Nathan Zach’s "Journey 
in Blue," are at some remove from 
those concerns. 

As I turned the pages, I could not 
help asking myself whether the stone 
justified its setting. Do these poems, 
essays, stories, and pictures have the 
permanent value which the package 
seems to proclaim? Obviously tune 
and not this reviewer will t el,< 
However, rather than carp because 
IGRA is wrapped too well, I prefer 
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to complain that the newspaper sup- 

{ dements are too ephemeral. 
GRA’s hard covers give the in- 
tents a better than even break, wnicn 
they merit. D 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER H» 1986 



THERE’S NOW T so queer as folks, ^ 
whether in Maggie's England . where H 
making it rules supreme. 01 111 that to 
.other England of suburbia, whirl c 
horror lurks under the chintzy sur- 
face, who the 1 in Franco's Spam, the !;<• 
wilds of French Canada . 01 the gen- rj 
teel radical purloins of black middle i. 
class respectability at the height of kg 
the civil rights struggle. p 

And there’s nowl so queci - ami l 
so infuriating - as a talented novelist 
with a gift for the excruciatingly 
comic pulling a fast one on his taitli- 
ful public, as David Nobbs had done 
in A Bil of tt l)o. 

The author of the Reginald Perrin 
series that had TV audiences rolling 
in their armchairs has his ear too 
closely attuned to the breaks for 
commercials in this latest offering, 
which is all too neatly divided into six 
rather too long TV servings. Only 
rarely does his eye for the ludicrous, 
the pompous and the pretentious 
beam in upon the genuine article. 
Mostly it's vulgar caricature. 

The cast includes Reg Sillitoe, 
proprietcr of Cock -a- Doodle Chick- 
ens, and his blowsy wife Betty, lur- 
ching drunkenly towards middle 
age; Ted Simeock, randy manufac- 
turer of authentic antique door- 
knockers, and his wife Rita, who 
can’t keep up in the race towards 
middle class respectability; Laur- 
ence Rodenhurst - "as perfectly 
dressed as it is possible for a man to 
be without ceasing to look like a j 
demist", and his wife, Liz, busy ] 
relieving marital boredom in bed 
with Ted to the sounds of their ] 
children’s wedding reception in the 
hotel ballroom below. There are ; 
many more - all named in a clumsy 
echo of a mediaeval morality play - 1 

which is perhaps what Nobbs in- 
tends. 

' His themes - the class clash, the 
facile enthusiasms of youth for the 
Third World, for free range poultry, 
for environmentalism and fe ini nism , 
and advertising hype - should fit his 
special genius like a glove. But what 
a heavy-handed hash he has made of 
them all. Mr. Nobbs, you could do so 
much better - and so could we, your 
once faithful readers. 

FAR BETTER is Julian Rathbone's 
chilling Nasty, Very , one of the most 
uncomfortable reads in a long time, 
with an ominous ring.of truth about 
those who are taking over- 
England’s once fair land. 

Charlie Bosham, bully and cheat, 
is 14 in 1953 at the dawn of the Great 
New Elizabethan Age - a yob, no, an 
oick (it's important to get the slang 
right and Rathhonc is unerring on 
period detail), outclassed at his minor 
public school, smd the darling of his 
nigh-strect-sliop-owner parents. 
Charlie knows that the school is not 
for the likes of him, and, as soon sis 
he can, is off into an estate agent's 
office and the world of sharp busi- 
ness. Here he rapidly pulls a fust one 
- nasty, very - over his boss, his 
client and the two little old ladies 
whose homes stand between him and 
his first couple of hundred quid. The 
pattern of nis future is set: it has 
involved exploiting his lesbian sister 
-a hospital nurse almost his match in 
pciousness- to procure an abortion 
for the sister of a posh school friend, 
forging a solicitor’s letter on the 
headed stationery of the friend's 
Pater, and the odd bit of armed and 
sexual bullying. 

Moving on to Belgravia Properties 
(shades of Rachman here), Charlie’ 
meets up again with the aborted lass 
and, by carefully regulating her 
supply of drugs and drink, makes it 
into a worid where people read En- 
counter, take a box at the opera, 
indulge in erotic experimentation 
(no go for Charlie, who is close to 
prudish impotence), and are in- 
volved in the shadowy politics of the 
rrofumo Affair, And It’s all very,' 
: v ?ry nasty. ., 
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last summer of the girls’ lives, filled 
with a new, dangerous, challenging 
swagger. 

Anne Hebert, a Prix Femina win- 
ner, (ells her talc through a series of 
monologues, letters and diaries, re- 
creating, through the protagonists’ 
often sharply different perspectives. 


the horror, tension and passion of 
the village’s tragedy. Beautifully 
translated from the French by Sheila 





A BIT OF A DO by David Nobbs. 
London, Methuen. 345 pp. £9.95. 

NASTY, VERY by Julian Rathbonc. 
London, Grafton Books. 301 pp. 
£2.50 

THE JUNIPER TREE by Barbara 
Comyns. London, Methuen. 187 pp. 
£3.50. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE WIND 
by Anne Hubert. London, Paladin. 
175 pp. £2.95. 

THE TIME OF THE DOVES by 
Merc6 Rodoreda. London, Arena. 
201 pp. £2.95. 

SARAH PHILLIPS by Andrea Lee. 
London, Faber and Faber. 117 pp. 
£2.95. 


Dvorah Getzler 

It is then that our hero - who 
would have thought Karl Marx a 
greasy yid - develops the grand 
theory of the elves, those lesser 
crcnturcs who arc to make him 
money: "Labour was the source of 
wealth, but most of the time there 
wus a whole heap of complications 
011 top of it, obscuring the basic fact 
that, by and large, the elves who 
provided the magic ingredient were 
screwed rotten by everyone else. 
Charlie decides to package air, m the 
form of warehouse space - breath- 
takingly simple and Croesus-like in 
effect. 

There ure, of course, more ups 
and downs, but on the whole it’s all 
up from here on to the Hpolheosis: 
Charlie Bosham MP. For isn t Char- 
lie just the ideal type, as he s told by 
the Tory PR man; "We’re looking 
for self-starters. We are looking for 

princesofindustry. People who have 
fantastic ability to build things and 
create jobs." 

Sic transit Britannia! 

HER NOVEL The Juniper Tree. 
Barbara Comyns tells us, is adapted 
from a tale by the Brothers Grimm 
that is "far too macabre for adult 

Nightmarish may be a better term, 
and it is in the subtle interchange of 
dream and nightmare that Comyns 

CX There is something idyllic, yet 
sinister, in the way Bella a very 
ordinary young woman with an Hie 


gitimatc coffee-coloured toddler - 
the result of a one night stand with an 
unknown black - is inexplicably 
taken up, and taken over, by the 
rich, sophisticated andchildless Ger- 
trude and Bernard. Gertrude’s late 
pregnancy, too, starts ns an idyll, hut 
turns rapidly to nightmare with her 
death soon after her son's birth. 
Then we are back to dream again, as 
Bernard marries Bella. 

But this is no dream, just as the 
marriage is no real marriage. For 
Bella remains always ihe pupil, the 
uncultivated young woman to be 
resolutely tamed and denatured into 
a pale semblance -- a ghost? - of the 
ever-present Gertrude. 

And, just as in many a dream, 
there is here, too, an oddly parallel 
tale; the strange story of Bella’s 
mother. 

Bella awakes only when tragedy 
strikes, and not merely to a scream, 
but to a period of insanity. Comyn's 
point seems to be that we cannot let 
others remake us except at terrible 
cost to ourselves. 

But this is, after all, a fairy story - 
and there is a happy end. Somehow 
it works beyond belief and lingers 
hauntingly in memory, as the best of 
fairy tales do. 

MUCH OF the appeal of In the 
Shadow of the Wind is due to its 
unusual setting- the isolated, grimly 
Protestant enclave of Griffin Creek 
in French Canada to which, 200 
years ago, a group of loyalists fled 
from America. 


from America. 

The names of the villagers -Jones, 
Brown, Atkins and MacDonald - 
are still those of the original 
pioneers. But inbreeding and the 
fight for survival have eroded that 
once sturdy band, and when two 
teenage girls mysteriously dis- 
appear, ihe community is exposed 
for what it is. The women are en- 
slaved, frustrated, bitter, cunning, 
and, subtly castrating; the men are 
hard, jealous, narrow, lecherous, 
wresting a mean living from an un- 
generous soil, a fickle lake. And the 
preacher is no belter, and perhaps 
worse, "a man who lusts after life 
and becomes a party to death." 

There are, too, the misfits; 15- 
venr-old witless Perceval, screaming 
his strangely knowing madness into 
the ever-present wind; Maureen 
MacDonald, still luscious, but con- 
demned to widowhood; and Percev- , 
al's brother Steven?, who ran away 
as a teenager from his bullying, 
brawling father, and returned in that 


Fischniiin. (his is a subtle novel (hat 1 
probes deeply into an unfamiliar t 
world. Perhaps not for the squeani- 1 
ish, but very rewarding. 

I 

DAVID ROSENTHAL’S fine trails- ; 
Inti on of Merctf Rodoreda’s The 
Time of the Doves should gain a 
minor but Civil War classics in this 
Spanish Civil War classics in this 
50th anniversary year. Rodoreda, a 
Catalan writer silenced for over 20 
years by the Franco regime, is no 
imitator of Lorca, nor is she overtly 
concerned with politics. But distilled 
into her limpid, stream of conscious 
ness prose is a moving testament to 
Spain's lowly, uneducated, simple 
folk, the damned of the- earth. . 

This i> the story, told hy herself, of 
Natalia and her family. It tells of her 
teenage niurrige to the excitable 
dreamer Quintet, of their feckless 
friends, of the birth of their sou and 
daughter, of (heir growing flock of 
doves, of their dream of building :i 
dove city. 

Not that Natalia understands the 
dream, for she understands very lit- 
tle of the world around her. But she 
knows what it means to love, to work 
grindingly hard, and to sacrifice as 
Quinict loses first his livelihood as a 
carpenter, and then his life - to a 
bullet. 

Natalia does not understand how 
or why he had died, nor why the rich 
folk for whom she worked before the 
fighting will not give her back her job 
when tlie civil war is over. But she 
knows that her starving children are 
fading before her eyes, and that 
hydrochloric arid will end it all, and 
so -she buys the arid. 

But the norribly crippled Antoni 
who sells it to her is no ordinary dry 
goods salesman and under his pro- 
tection she slowly climbs back into 
the sunlight and carnivals of Barce- 
lona. 

Rodoreda's book is both a fable 
and an entirely human story ; on both 
counts it deserves a wide audience. 

THOUGH THE world of Natalia is 
far removed from that of Sarah Phil- 
; lips, the eponymous heroine of 
young U.S. black writer Andrea 
Lee, here, too, we are plunged into a 
, milieu that has its oddly naive sides, 
as if the engagedness of Middle- 
, march had come to a Cranford tea 
{ party. 

j Ignore the first chapter, which has 
j something of the character of a black 
Dud Avocado and seems, to this 


sies aren't fouled, and the Rev. Phil- 
lips says it all: "Me 1 st of the world 
despises Gypsies, hut a Gypsy can 
always look down cm a Negro.. . You 
can dress it up with trees and big 
houses and people who don't stink 
loo bad. hut a nigger neighbourhood 
is still u nigger neighbourhood!" 
And young Sarah knows: "Tliev 
seemed to have stolen something 
from me. ..for the first time Franklin 
Place seemed genuinely connected 
to a world that was neither insulated 
nor serene.’’ 

This is the story of Sarah’s not so 
gradual radicalizatinn (she starts out 
as a successful rebel against the bapt- 
ism that all those earnest black Bap- 
tists urge upon her). But is is not so 
much black consciousness that is 
thrust upon her. as the consciousness 
of the complications of the world 
around her, the black world, the 
woman's world, the world of all the 
queer, queer folks. D 




reviewer at any rate, a rather clumsy 
Htremnt to stretch the book to full 


attempt to stretch the book to full 
length. Proceed instead to the collec- 
tion of II episodes in which Lee 
creates the life of Sarah and her 
family. Beautifully sketched in are 
her preacher father of the New Afri- 
can Baptist Church in Philadelphia; 
her school-teacher mother, whose 
model housewife exterior holds 
wholly unexpected inner worlds of 
imagination; sundry uncles and 
aunts all fiercely subscribing to the 
middle class virtues of thrift, social 
responsibility and a "sweet affection 
for culture;’ and brother Matthew, 
scornful of what he believes is their 
Uncle Torn approach, and soon to 
bring home a Jewish girlfriend to his 
parents' disapproving Sunday dinner 
table. 

Over the cosiness broods the 

? rowing sense of black resentment. 
I is best summed up in a chapter 
about the gypsies’ visit to the com- 
fortable black suburb - for the gyp- 


SIITETL MEMOIRS (Jews In Gali- 
cia under Austria mid in Rcburn 
Poland - 1898-19391. 

HOLOCAUST MEMOIRS (Jews in 
the Lwow Ghetto, the Jnnnwski C 011 - 
ccnli-alion Camp nnd us Deportees in 
Siberia) 

By Joachim Schoenfeld. Hoboken, 
New Jersey, Ktav. 253 and 328 pp. 
Prices not stated. 

Alex ander Zvielli 

SCHOENFELD. today a man of 91, 
is a talented survivor of the Holo- 
caust. He has a story-telling gift, and 
knows how to evoke the Jewish 
world of yesterday. He loves the lost 
world of the shtetf. 

He was born in Sniatyn, Galicia in 
1895, and educated there and at the 
University of Vienna. He then lived 
in Cracow and Warsaw, and in 
Lwow, during the Holocaust. 

Schoenfeld skilfully avoids tlie 
typical pitfalls of repetitiveness so 
characteristic of Holocaust litera- 
ture. He succeeds in merging his 
personal observations with a larger 
background. He is both a historian 
and an anthropologist. 

Shtetl Memoirs is an amusing 
account of Jewish life in Eastern 
Europe in general, and Poland in 
particular. But above all, Schoenfeld 
is a sharp and honest observer of the 
Jewish dilemma. He provides a con- 
vincing record of the waves of anti- 
Semitic pogroms and excesses which 
characterized Eastern Europe in the 
wake of World War I. It is this 
terrifying description of the Jewish 
condition which will most distress an 
Israeli reader. Schoenfeld makes it 
perfectly clear that Jews knew only 
too well what to expect, but he fails 
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too well what to expect, but he fails 
to explain why so very few of them 
had tne courage to do anything ab- 
out it. 

THE SHTETL was destroyed, and 
Schoenfeld found himself an inmate 
of the infamous Janowski extermina- 
tion camp at Lwow. He is one of the 
few who survived it, and is an elo- 
quent witness to the crimes commit- 
ted there. Today, he lives in Toron- 
to, possibly on the same street where 
his former persecutors now lead new 
and respectable lives. (For many of 
them have become Canadians or 
Australians. ) His book has won high 
praise from Elie Wiescl, Isaac 
Bashevis Singer, Emil Fnckenheim 
and others. 1 hope that his stark 
testimony will impress his readers in 
the New World and that Jewish 
readers will realize that history 
doesn’t pity those who won’t learn 
what it has to teach. 0 

PAGE SEVENTEEN 










Down in the jumps Blood 111 
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It could be something in the water, or maybe it's that time 
of the year, or it could be that things have been going so 
well, but everybody in Israel seems so jumpy lately. 

In Tel Aviv recently, the 30th anniversary of the Sinai 
Campaign was marked by an assembly of 100,000 
paratioop veterans and their families. The festivities 
featured parachutists jumping. Up in the north, mice, 
disenchanted with government policy or some such 
thing, decided to end it all. Lemming-like, hundreds of 
them galloped off cliffs of the Golan Heights, jumping to 
their little deaths into a stream. A rodent of a different sort 
was allegedly jumping at the chance of fame and fortune, 
an alleged rat who jumped the gun by telling the world the 
incredible story of an A-bomb factory that plainly does not 
exist, as we all know. The fallout from the Vanunu No-No 
has everyone hopping mad, jumping down his throat, and 
during his mysterious disappearance, jumping to 
conclusions. 

Your friends and relatives overseas want to know more of 
the news and developments of Israel than they can get 
from thefr local papers alone. Make sure they're getting a 
clear picture, of mice and men; order a gift subscription to 
THE JERUSALEM POST INTERNATIONAL EDITION, 
and keep them one jump ahead. 
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“THE BLOODY crossroads," in THE BLOODY CROSSROADS By 
(he words nf the critic Lionel Trill- Norman Podhorelz. New York, 
ing, is where literature and politics Simon and Schuster. 221 pp. SiloAS 
meet, and one usually finds Norman 
Podhorelz hanging out at this par- Qilev Ben-Davicl 


ticular intersection. His long-time 
position as the editor of the politicul- 
cultural journal Commentary has 
made him one of the best-known of 
the “neo-conservatives,” the largely 
Jewish group of former liberal and 
leftist intellectuals who have in 
varying degrees shifted to the 
conservative-right of the American 
political sped rum. 

Since tne early 70s Podhorelz has 
waged unrelenting literary war in the 
pages of his magazine against com- 
munist totalitarianism, Marxist 
ideology, and what he perceives as 
the weakness, compromise, and 
hypocrisy of certain elements in the 
West in dealing with this threat. This 
editorial position, and the sharp cri- 
tical edge to his own writing, have 
involved him in more than nis fair 
share of "bloody” literary brawls, 
most recently in the controversy that 
erupted after Gore Vidal directed 
some vicious anti-Semitic shafts at 
him and his wife. 

In his introduction to this collec- 
tion of his recent essays, Podhorelz 
notes that "most of the writers I 
discuss... are former communists 
driven by the compulsion to warn the 
democratic world against the threat 
of an evil that few of them would 
hesitate to describe as absolute. Yet 
on the whole these ex-communists 
are no more enthusiastic about the 
democratic world, especially us 
embodied by the United Stales." 

Podhurclz considers a capitalist 
economic system, particularly of the 


American brand, an iiKlispcnsuhk- 
element of a free democratic si *vicly. 
He notes the classic intellectual ho.s- 
t i I i t y to capitalism and its 
“bourgeois" values, and defines this 
as an “adversary culture” that util- 
izes the freedom of the West mainly 
to attack the very source of that 
freedom. In the ideological war 
against communist totalitarianism, 
he finds representatives of this cul- 
ture guilty of aiding and abetting (lie 
enemy, even when they have little 
sympathy for Marxism. 

IT IS therefore not surprising that 
the one outstanding essay here deals 
with Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, with 
whom Podhoretz shares an over- 
whelming revulsion for the Soviet 
regime. Podhoretz's sympathy with 
his subject sharpens his critical facul- 
ty, and he rightly downgrades Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s lumbering, overrated fic- 
tion. He feels that his genius is best 
expressed in the brilliant direct con- 
demnation of the Soviet system in 
The Gulag Archipelago. 

Unfortunately, Podhoretz fares 
less well with authors like Cantus, 
Kundera, and Orwell, whose 
approach to the values of socialist 
and capitalist societies is more com- 
plex, ambiguous, and politically 
obscure. Rather than imaginatively 
explore the roots of dissatisfaction 
with all social structures expressed in 
the works of these men, he tries to 
enlist (or more accurately, eon- 


An angel in Hell 


A LITTLE over a decade ago Oliver 
Sacks, an Anglo-Jewish neurologist 
working and teaching in New York, 
wrote a marvellous hook entitled 
Awakenings, in which he described 
how he rescued 20 patients from a 
form of living death by reviving them 
with a shot of L-Dopa, the drug used 
to control the symptoms of Parkin- 
son's Disease. The patients, who had 
been in a form of cataleptic trance 
for decades, were survivors of an 
epidemic of encephalitis which 
affected over five million people 
around the world at much the same 
time as the great influenza epidemic 
of 1918; millions died of both infec- 
tious diseases. The encephalitis vic- 
tims were generally supposed to 
have had the flu; but many of those 
who ostensibly recovered, were later 
struck down by Parkinsonism after 
the encephalitis virus, dormant in 
their systems, suddenly awoke. The 
extreme cases were “frozen,” albeit 
in many different ways. Some be- 
came statues in mid-gesture, with 
only partial or non-control of both 
their motor and mental states; they 
were "shut-down.” 

Sacks's acount of their various 
awakenings was not only a fascinat- 
ing series of case histories, but a 
great human document, written with 
much narrative power and almost 
metaphysical insight. 

It wasn't enough that A wakenings 
was. at the time, praised by this 
writer in The Post. Despite the Fact 
that the book won the Hawthornden 
Prize, it passed virtually unnoticed 
until Harold Pinter turned Sacks's 
experiences in il into a play. Sacks 
became more than a doctor who had 
made au interesting discovery: he 
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THE MAN WHO MISTOOK HIS 
WIFE FOR A HAT by Oliver Sacks. 
London, Duckworth. 23.1 pp. £9.95. 

Meir Ronnen 


was suddenly a literary figure, 
appearing with gusto on lute-night 
talk-shows. 

The results of the first L-Dopa 
shots administered in 1969 to ilic 
frozen post -sice ping sickness pa- 
tients were magical. Doctors and 
patients were at first euphoric, hut 
side-effects soon appeared, rapidly 
increasing in severity. Taking Lite 
patients off the drug returned them 
to their previous stale; there was at 
first no way of stabilizing them with 
regulated doses. As with many won- 
der drugs, L-Dopa raised as many 
problems as it solved. It was years 
before a stabilizer was found and it is 
mixed with the pills currently taken 
by Parkinson sufferers. The post- 
encephalitis victims were less lucky; 
some of them returned to their 
frozen state of suspended animation. 

Sacks, a fiftyish bachelor, who had 
worked at small hospitals and 
homes run by the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, is now Professor of Clinical 
Neurology at New York’s Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine. He 
has always written up each 
of his cases as a narrative. After the 
Awakenings, he came across a series 
of patients whose bizarre case histor- 
ies are assembled in his latest book. 
Some of these were afflicted with the 
opposite of the Sleeping Beauty 
effect; they were victims of Tour- 
ette’s Syndrome, living in a flurry 
of uncontrollable gestures and tics. 
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suipt) their writ ing for service in the 

netJ-con.se r vat ive brigade. No mal- 
lei how well done, this kind of 
cutical writing will simply not in 
terest those not on the Camnumn 
subscription list. } 

l\ul ho ret/ embodies critical in- 
sight in clem . direct prose, and this is 
a rare ability in an age of turgid 
sli ucluralisl jargon and bland re- 
viewer cliches. However, he has 
chosen to pill his literary abilities at 
the service nl what he considers an 
urgent political struggle, one that 
i »l ten leaves I i t ( le ri iom for an appre- 
ciaiion of the social, political, and 
moral ambiguities inherent in much 
of Western culture. 

He discusses, for instance, how 
the lileraiy judgement of one of his 
mentors, the scrupulous F.R. 
l.eavis, was at times impaired by “a 
frenzy ol haired for technology and 
all its winks." Podhoretz is of course 
correct in his horror of communist 
tyranny. However, his disgust with 
Western liberals and leftists inter- 
venes, a ml prevents what he is 
evidently capable of - free and un- 
hampered literary judgement. In 
addition, I must assume that some 
kind of political evaluation of Henry 
Kissinger is responsible for the one 
serious lapse ut literary taste in the 
book: a paean to Dr. K’s pendantic 
memoirs, which he improbably 
terms “one of the great works of our 
time." 

Podhorelz asserts "that it is possi- 
ble for a critic to speak openly from a 
particular political perspective and 
to make political judgements with- 
out permitting such judgements to 
replace or obscure literary values as 
such." Perhaps the pieces in this 
collection would have been less un- 
even if he had adhered to this princi- 
ple with the same admirable con- 
sistency with which he maintains 
neo-conservative doctrine. D 


In a chapter entitled “Witty Ticcy 
Ray” (which appeared several years 
ago in The New Yorker), Sacks re- 
counts how he was able to dose his 
frenzied, talented patient until all 
tile lies and razzmatazz were under 
control. But then Ray, who suddenly 
lost his talent as a wit, and his flair as 
a jazz drummer and table-tennis 
master, was miserably. Sacks was 
eventually able to regulate Rays 
dosage so that for five days of W 
Wall Street week, lie was a quiet, 
sober citizen; at the weekends, Raj 
reverted to his joyful, creative, and 
frcnzicdly ticcy self. 

The other stories are less happy; 
some are hoi ri lying. “Jim my G I® 
the faculty of memory altogether 
alter a certain dale and is 
numently trapped in the present, 
unable to grasp why lie or others are 
growing older. The Dr. P of Ihc tide 
case-history . suffering from a brain 
tumour that affected his vision, 
could still see without being able » 
recognize what he saw; thinking k 
was reaching for his hat. he tned 
wear his wife's head instead, in 
there is the woman whose brain n» 
convinced her that her body is n 
hers; and others who, with no identi- 
ty of their awn, can only llTllia 
those they see around them. 

There is always a certain pninjjj 
in reading of the medical nijs 
tunes of others. But so many ot 
essays in Sacks’s latest book ar 
fantastically heartbreaking that 
can hardly bear to go on rea .5 
them. A wakenings was a tajOf 
account of the Sleeping Beauty. 
the doctor in the role of the Pn ’ 
never mind if there wasn t a , 
happy ending. But reading P®* . 
this book is like being a voyeur » 
Hell. The victims, deprived oinuu 
basic faculties we take for P* . ’ 
are lucky only in that la te 
caring man like Oliver Sacks l 
a genuine, loving interest in then ■ 
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IN THE LATE summer, UBS 1 

announced it was dropping its two- g 
hour Morning News show because, ■ 
said one staffer, the network s lop - 
brass “weren't prepared to go all t lie y, 
way to schlock." This rather redo v 
reference was to the style of their / 
competitors, ABCs Goo, I Morning 
America und NBC's Today, whose 
success was ascribed to the emphasis 
on entertainment and to bright aj 
“communicators" like Bryant Gum- ki 
bel and Jnne Pauley rather than to fr 
the efforts of hartl-ncws journalists, b 
I could almost hear the late A. J. M 
Liebling, who wrote the New Yor- ti 
ker's “Wayward Press” column for tl 
many years, commenting "I told you □ 
sol" Foreseeing this trend more than b 
25 years ago, Joe asked what exactly d 
the new breed of journalist would be b 
communicating. “Scarlet fever? tl 
Apprehension?” p 

Things haven't been going too n 
well lately for newsmen, who are p 
beginning to look like an en- a 
dangered species, and even the au- p 
gust BBC has come under attack. 

The worst blow of all was suffered 
recently by Don Forst , editor of New 
York's newest daily, Newsday, who 
had happily been watching people 
selecting his brainchild in preference 
to the competition. Then the penny 
dropped; they were buying it be- 
cause Newsday gives that much bet- 
ter protection from the rain. 

Even the respected Financial 
Tunes, one of the handful of British 
papers that are actually increasing 
circulation, was forced to take stock 
recently when the Princess of Wales 
asked their man which paper he 
represented. 

“Oh yes, the pink one," she re- 
plied brightly when he told her. “I 
used to line my hamster's cage with 
it." 

AS THE MEDIA move steadily 
away from hard news in the direction 
of entertainment, filling the remaiii- 
ine space with waffle and pure spe- 
culation, I’ve come to appreciate 
local newspapers more and beg 
friends travelling abroad to bring 
back some for me. As they have 
grown used to other Israelis asking 
them to bring back small pumping- 
stations or pieces of earth moving 
equipment, they usuully respond to 
my request out of sheer relief. 

In tne last month alone, I've re- 
ceived copies of La Tribune de 
Genive, the Clithcroc Advertiser & 
Times, the Bolton Evening News, 
the Reading Chronicle , the Glouces- 
tershire Echo, the Buxton Advertis- 
er, the Henley Standard and the 
120-page Maidenhead Advertiser 
(no, Virginia, it is nothing to do with 
•Lonely Hearts; Maidenhead is a 
municipal borough in Berkshire, 24 
miles west of London), Another 
friend came back from British Col- 
umbia with four Indian papers: the 
Sjo.Lo Nation News , the Interior 
New, the Three Rivers Report and 
Kahtou which, in Chinook, 
apparently means “why, what, 
how?" I couldn't think of a better 
name for a real newspaper. 

Compared with some local news- 
Papore, The Times, first published in 
1785, is a Johnny-come-lately. Ber- 
Worcester Journal, for exam- 
ple, first appeared in 1709 and is still 
going strong. “There Is no better 
entree into any locality than these 
pansh pump gossips,” Keith Wil- 
liams once wrote. “They inform you 
about what is happening, who is 
wing what and why.” 

THEY DO, of course, tend to see 
hie through the wrong end of a 
telescope. Someone once asked the 
editor v of the Bury Free Press a 

5*^2!! Ipswich, for exam- 
Pje- That is not my patch," he 
replied sternly. “I only know as far 
« we go. We go out as far as 
atowmarket and we end there.” 
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WITH PREJUDICE 
Alex Berlyne 

To appreciate this microcosmic 
approach "fully, you would have to 
know that Stowmarkel is 22 kms. 
from Bury and Ipswich a full 19 kms. 
beyond that. Yet, for the outsider, 
the local press opens the door to a 
tiny world, however circumscribed 
that may be, and unlike the national 
papers most of them are financially 
buoyant - so much so that when one 
does cease publication, as Der- 
byshire's Melbourne Mercury did 
this year, the news makes the metro- 
politan dailies. “We always tried to 
nvoid controversy,” the pager's 
printer and publisher told the Guar- 
dian , “so that we did not upset 
people." 

I could have told him that this is no 
recipe for success in a naughty 
world, despite the shoals of letters 


Israel’s parliamentary history for the 
Knesset, you may remember, used 
to meet in a building owned by the 
country's leading biscuit manufac- 
turer, provoking many a gag about 
the members being crackers or simp- 
ly a bunch of crumbs who were in it 
for (he dough. 

IT IS clearly fallacious to have 
assumed that local newspapers re- 


Bom free 




fleet only the common round, the 
daily task and the slow rhythms of 
rural life. Nothing could be more 


The Post receives demanding that 
the negative side of life be avoided. 
William Bailey, a Sacramento father 
of 12. once tried this approach and 
published a newspaper whose edito- 
rial policy was to print no news 
except good news, just the sort of 
paper, in fact, that I should have 
thought politicians anxious to keep 
their little peccadilloes out of the 
public prints would have been happy 
to subsidize. 

Circulated in all 50 slates, Bailey’s 
Good News reported only upbeat 
stories such as "Triple Rapist Enters 
Monastery.” Any hack with prin- 
ter’s ink in his veins would, of 
course, have been interested in the 
rapist only if he had entered a con- 
vent. 

In 1972, however, some l6months 
after the first of its bi-weekly issues 
appeared. Good News closed down - 
but did not announce its own demise. 
“Such an item." its publisher ex- 
plained, quite logically, I thought, 
“would have been against our poli- 
cy.” 

THERE ARE obvious disadvan- 
tages in seeing the world through the 
short-focus lens of local papers. One 
of these was satirized in the National 
Ijinwoon in 1978 with a lead story 
that began “Possible tragedy has 
marred the vacation plans of Miss 
Frances Bundle and her mother 
Olive ns volcanoes destroyed Japnn 
early today." The same dispropor- 
tion was evident in a real news story 
published h few years ago. “A pre- 
emptive nuclear strike, an outbreak 
of plague or u major earthquake, 
the Exeter Express informed its read- 
ers. “could all pose major problems 


timelessly serene, for example, than 
Wells, a small cathedral town set 
amid the rolling hills which join the 
great Somerset plain to the windy 
Mendips. Yet appearances can be 
deceptive. 

“Dustcarts are driven as though 
their drivers were taking part in the 
Monte Carlo Rally," Councillor 
Arthur Rice told the Wells Journal. 
“Old ladies have to run up the streets 
carrying their bins in pursuit of 
speedy dustmen." 

Mrs. Thatcher has become noto- 
rious for the ruthless way she wields 
the axe on health, education and 
welfare budgets, but she is generosi- 
ty itself compared to the chairman 
of Bradford Metropolitan Council. 
“The Council will not be able to 
repaint the yellow ‘No Parking’ lines 
in the village," he told the Keighley 
News d Bingley Guardian, “until 
(he man who does that job has used 
up all the white in his bucket." 

The further you live from one of 
the great conurbations, the less like- 
ly you are to be mugged or to have to 
hurry your children past a massage 
parlour, a soft porn movie theatre or 
a sex shop. You would be quite 
mistaken, however, if you believed 
that crime and illicit sex play no part 
in the life of a small community. Just 
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THE FIFTH COLUMN 
Matt Nesvisky 


to give one example of the sort of 
malfeasance that would slump even 
Dempsey md Makepeace, let me 


S r an item from the Vttoxeter 
. “Between 4:30 p.m. on the 
28th and 5:20 p.m. on the 29lh," the 
paper's crime reporter wrote, "lte 
pints of Double Diamond and a 
packet of crisps were stolen from the 
White Hart Market Bar." 

I’ve a good idea what happened to 
the loot, for a voyeur who appeared 
•before the Croydon magistrates 
admitted that “he'd climbed a ladder 
and looked through a window," the 
Coulsdon and Purley Advertiser re- 

K rted, “and saw a young woman 
ng in bed in a provocative pose, 
eating a bag of crisps." I offer this 
tableau, free of charge to the script- 
writers of Dynasty , together with the 
sex-crime of the century that took 
place in quiet Cambridgeshire, of all 
the unlikely locations. 

“Businessman Roy Reeve was 
fined £600," the Wisbech Standard 
disclosed recently, “when he 


a stormy, session round Leonard c ’° t0 Low, in 


Matthews’s dining table and at one 
point the chair was forced to issue a 
warning thut the police might have to 
be called to clear his settee . 

The unruliness that listeners to the 
BBC's World Service have come to 
associate with Westminster or that 
we, for that matter, have grown used 
to seeing in Mabat's coverage of the 
Knesset, has clearly affected the de- 
liberations of local authorities, and if 


caused by cosmic forces beyond our 
understanding. It helps to know, in 
order to appreciate the next item, 
that more than 70 per cent of the 
globe is covered by water, that East 
Anglia is only 200 kms. from the 
Frisian Islands or the Hook of Hol- 
land and that its coastline is full of 
small ports no more than five 
■kilometres apart - Trimingham, 
Caister-on-Sea, Gorleston, Wilbeis- 
wick and a dozen others. Got that? 


liberations of local authorities, an will understand why I 

Frindsbury w fL,^v d at Fam- consider Hie Eastern Daily Press to 
What U nSU I? 5 be the tuehetype. the undiluted es- 

EES a^isC”“Abidto4 of local journalism the world 


councillors eating biscuits at com- 
mittee- meetings, the Farnborough 
News revealed, “has been unani- 


mously defeated." 

This may throw some light on 


over, 

“A message in a bottle thrown 
into the sea nearly 23 years ago at 
Winterton," the paper revealed, 
‘‘has been found at Winterton.’’ ° 


YEA. VERI LY. even before Yediot I 
and Hadaxhot and all those other I 
scoop-chasing -ots, the cver-alerl in- i 
vestigalive staff of the Fifth Column 
hnngs its lucky readers - and would 
you expect any less - the first-eveT 
interview with... Bahy Sharansky! 

Q. I'd like to begin by asking how 
it feels to be the child of famous 
parents? 

A. Well, I haven't got any basis of 
: comparison, have I? 

O- Er, good point. 

A. Glad you think so. I hope 
you've put a little more thought into 
the rest of your questions, bub. 

Q. Ha-ha. But what I meant was, 
do you think you’re prepared for all 
the attention you're going to get? 
After all, you were the only infant in 
the Misgav Ladach neo-natal ward 
with her own publicity agent, media 
adviser, appointments secretary - 
A. None of this is my idea. It s you 
press hounds who force us into the 
limelight. 

Q. Of course, but it is all for a 
good cause. I’d like to say I especial- 
ly admired the picture of you clutch- 
ing the bars of the playpen. 1 under- 
stand several thousand copies rt€ 
being distributed around the world. 
Do you think this will be an effective 
propaganda photo in your struggle 
to nave more Jewish infants freed 
from the Soviet Union? 

A. Every little bit helps. 

Q. Then may l write that even at 
your tender age of one week, you’re 
already an activist? 

A. well. I've been doing a good 
job of keeping my parents up all 
night, if that’s what you mean. 

Q. Ha-ha. I sec what your father 
meant when lie said you have a sense 
of humour. By the way, how did you 
feel about his remark right after your 
arrival, when he told the press: 
“She’s beautiful - she looks just like 
me." 

A. The old man does fancy himself 
a bit of a wit. Actually, I don't see 
too much of a resemblance myself. 
Except in the lack of hair. I expect 
that’ll change in my case soon 
enough. About pop’s receding hair- 
line I do not not care to speculate at 
this time. Could you hand me that 
pacifier - it rolled over there under 
the samovar. Thanks. 

Q. Speaking of your hair, I notice 
that you keep it covered. Our read- 


ers would like to know if your 
mother insists on that, and if so, how 
you feel - 

A. Hey, it’s just a baby bonnet, 
bub. Don't, read anything political 
into it, okay? 

Q. Well, I couldn’t help noting 
that it’s knitted - 

A. You expected basic Aguda 
black? On a baby? Oof, you repor- 
ters. 

Q. But we only ask the questions 
that the public wants answered. And 
I may as well get to the big one right 
now - will you be attending secular 
or religious school? 

A. Oh, brother. (swefa pacifier 
furiously before continuing) You're 
not from that gutter rag that referred 
to me as the “Prisoner of Avital,” 
are you? 

O. Absolutely not! It’s just that 
our readers, sophisticated as they 
are, are wondering just like every- 
body else which c ducat ion nl stream 
you'll choose, that’s all. 

A. Hmm. Well, all I can say is that 
we’ll cross that bridge when we come 
to the stream. I have a couple of 
years of work cut out for me before I 
even get logon. 

O- Then you mean you’ll be cam- 
paigning to save Soviet Jewry? 

A. I don’t have any inflated no- 
tions about what I can contribute. 
True, l*m hooked for an appearance 
on Meet the Press... I’m joining a 
couple of hundred other infants for a 
squall-in at the UN.... I’ve signed a 
contract for my autobiography. But 
that's about il. I mean. I’m not really 
that special - and my involvement in 
the struggle really doesn't dale back 
that far. So we don’t want to overdo 
it, you know? 

Q. I suppose you're also con- 


cerned anciut peaking early, 
publicilv-wise. Like, say, Brooke 
Shields? 

A. No, ni'iunituni, that isn I the 
point. Look, we’re not promoting 
designer jeans. We’re talking about 
getting our people free from the 
oppressor. 

Q. Yes. I realize that. 

A. 1 hope so. Can 1 ask what 
you've done for Soviet Jewry lately? 

Q. Who. Me? Well, I - "that is- 
wcll, I keep myself informed. I read 
the papers.... 

A. You do, eh? We!!, I suppose 
that’s something. 

Q. Well, I mean, I did come all the 
way out here to your bassinet for this 
interview. 

A. Yeah, but why? Just why did 
you shlep yourself out in the rain for 
this interview? 

Q. Why, because you're news! 
You’re the Sharansky kid! 

A. Then you missed the point, you 
hack. The news - the good news isn’t 


hack. The news - the good news isn't 
just that Avital and Natan got them- 
selves their little bundle of joy. The 
point is it’s better to work at the 
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check-out counter at Supersol than 
to win the Nobel Prize in Physics at 
‘the Soviet Academy of Science. 

Q. I'm sorry, I didn't quite follow 
that. 

A. Thick-o! I’m saying the good 
news is one more Jewish kid was 
born in her homeland and not in a 
slave-state. One more kid is going to 
grow up speaking Hebrew and not 
Russian. One more Jew is going to 
thrive within her own specific culture 
- and make her contribution to her 
people in whatever way, large or 
small - and not have to live a single 
day in that prison where, had her 
parents not been so dedicated to her 
hi Lure, she might have had the mis- 
erable luck to be born! 

Q. 1 see. 

A. Good for you. And listen, 
buster. Later on, if 1 do feel like 
winning a Nobel Prize, I’ll do it here. 

Q. You Sharanskys. Wind can 1 
say? You just leave me speechless. 

A. That’s good news, too. Hey - 
here’s mom! Lunch, already? YojV □ 

(Next week, yet another exclusive: “If you 
knew Vantwu, Hke I knew Varuinu... “) 
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SHERATON 

A STRONG CIGARETTE 

FINEST VIRGINIA TOBACCO 
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Post entertainment guide 


SIMPLY SUPER 


PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULLOUT AND KEEP PULL 
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FOCUS ON FILM 

Pearl Sheffy Gefen 


SUPERMAN swooped through 
space to snatch a Soviet cosmo- 
naut from the jaws of death, 

.< while Lex Luthor chortled in his - 
ludicrous lair atop the Empire 
State Building, as he fashioned 
Nuclear man to take over the 
world. 

All that was happening on two 
adjacent sound stages at Elstree 
Studios as the London Cannon 
Films production of Superman 
IV entered its third week of a 
four-month shooting schedule. 
(Cannon, which now owns El- 
stree and a lot of British, Euro- 
pean and Israeli movie houses, 
is currently holding its interna- 
tional convention in Tel Aviv). 
For anyone who still doesn't 
know, Cannon is headed by 
Israelis Menahem Golan and 
Yoram Globus. 

The budget for "Superman 
IV" is over $20 million. Luthor's 
lair alone cost $600,000 to build, 
and comes equipped with Gene 
Hackman in a gold larn§ jacket, 

* lace-ruffled shirt and purple 
*!; pants. 

Hackman plays Superman s 
old adversary, sprung from his 
chain gang and out to J, make the 
world fit for war profiteers to 1 i ve 
in," Superman, of course, is 
Christopher Reeve, who agreed 
to repeat his role on the condi- 
tion that he be given control 
over various aspects of the film, 
including the story. 

"I've been playing Superman 
for almost 10 years now," he 
said after the crane lowered him 
to earth. "1 feel strongly that 
** Superman should be presented 
in a certain way, and that I 
should take responsibility for 
that. 

"First of all, he's non-violent. 
Nobody gets killed in a Super- 
' man movie. He's not particularly 
macho. Had he grown up on 
Krypton, he might have been la 
* plumber. He's only a super-hero 




system, and he knows that. So 
he's a modest man with a sense 
of humour, and that's an impor- 
tant role model for kids. He's not 
at all like Rarhbo, who's a one- 
dimensional exaggeration of a 
macho man. This may spund 

(Continued on page B) 
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This Week in Israel-Tl 

JERUSALEM MUSEUMS 




this week at the 
israel museum jerusalem 


EXHIBITIONS 




Kotaf Hfnnom — Includes The Priestly Blessing. The oldest 
Biblical Inscriptions end other objects. 






A MAN AND HIS (.AND THE MOSHE DAYAN 
COLLECTION. (Goldrrwm Sehwjri/ Hall). Anthropoid 
luinum UoLirinus, animal statudUu-s, .iihJ dozens 
of otlici nr (if cit: is. 


Kaklamon —400 Years of Japanese Porcelain Tradition, courtesy of Embassy of 
Japan <8611110 Plcciotto Gallery far Aslan Art - Opens Tubs. 18/11. 

Ancient Gian - Commemorating 10th anniversary or the passing of Ellyshu 
Oobfcin (Elly ah u Dobkln Pevilllon of Ancient Glass). 


Animals In Analsnt Art — The Lao Mi Id an berg Collection, spanning 5,000 years 

* * - - _ - . ! (F 


ms ■■■» uv nmuoMkraiyi wirovuui l , a^nmiiiiy Vfiwu yogia 

from the countries of the Mediterranean Baiin - The Archaeological (Rockefeller) 
Muieum. 

The Idea In Form - Silver table designs by ovBr 30 Internationally known designers 
from the Cleto Muneri Collection IPaleusky Design Pevilllon]. 

Three Japanese Designers — New graphics by Andoh and Enokido plus product 
design by GK Industrial Design Associates (Paievsky Design Pevilllon). 
Bethlehem Embroidery — Dresses and costume parts showing the development 
of this regional style (Margulles Hall). 

Minus One Dimension — 20th Century Sculptors* Drawings: Including works by 
Giacometti, Picasso, end Brancusi (Barbara and Isidore M. Cohen Gallery). 

Big and Small — Relative size In life, art and the children's world (Ruth Youth 
Wing). 

Jewels of Children's Literature - celebrating the 10th anniversary of the Ben- 
Yitzhak Award ■ outside Youth Wing Library. 

Art In Context - Audio Visual program ol development of Israel Art (Spertus 
Hell). 

Permanent exhibitions of Archaeology, Judalce, Ethnic Art and Shrine of the 
Book with the Deed Saa Scrolls. 


EVENTS 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Set. Nov. IB at 8:30 pm EAST AND. WEST IN MUSIC: an evening with Jewish 
end Arab musicians moderated by Tsippl Fleischer et the Tlaho House. 

Tubs. Nov. IB at 7:15 pm THE DAYAN COLLECTION: Quieted Tour in English 
with Tallay Oman. 

Tuts, Nov. 18- at 8 pm ISRAEL ART: Gallery Talk In Hebrew with Monica 
Federovsky. 

Wed. Nov. IB at 8:30 pm JAPANESE MUSIC: Mrs. Klnuko Shlrene will play 
original Japanese Music on a traditional Japanese harp, courtesy of Embassy of 
Jopen. 

Thuis, Nov. 20 at 8:30 pm POETRY READING (IN ENGLISH): Dennis Silk 
and Peter Cole reed their poems hosted by S. Liehman of Hebrew University 
at the Tlcho House. 


YOUTH WIND 

Office Hours Sun Mon. Wed. Thuis. 10 - 12, 2 - 4 Tel. 633-278. 

Library Sun. Mon. Wed. Thurs. 2*5 pm; Tubs. 4-7 pm, 

Tuesdays at A pm: Storytelling and play hour ii) Hebrew, ages 4 - 10 with Blele 
Lipkln. 

Wednesdays at 4 pm: Picture and Book programs with puppets and'iongs (In 
English) agaa 3-6. . 

"Mill" Resnick Teacher's Training Canter - HANNUKAH SERIES (in Hebrew): 
'.The Maccabean Uprising" Tue. IB/ 11 at 4 pm. Call 698-211 ext. 207 or Youth 
Wing Office for details. 

Pe lofts In Recycling Room Mon Wed. 2 - 6 pm, Tuos. 4 - 7 pm, 

GUIDED TOURS (IN ENGLISH) 

Sun. Mon. Wed. Thure. Frl. 1 1 :00, Sui). 1 5:00, Tub*. 10:30. 


Archaeology Gelisrles: Mon. 15:00 Juifaloa-Harltage: Thure. 16:00. 

Shrine of the BO'Ok; Sun. 13;30, Tubs. 16:00 


Rockefeller Museum: Sun. $ Frl. at 11:00. 


VISITING HOURS , . i ! . , , 

'■ ^ r * 1 ^ * P«n r 10 pmj (Shrine of the ' 

7 IfiSSf* Fr i- Sa.y 0«n-a pm; Ait Garden 10am -sunset. 
Dept, of Travailing Exhfcmon* Sun. Turn. Thure. 1 1 sml- 1 pm. .. . . ' 

Archaeological (Rockefeller) Museum: Sun. ^ Thiirf.' 10 am - B am: fri. & Sat ' 
10 am -2 pm. • . , ." 

, .The Museum keeps Its ddora open with the help of hi friends 

; : November 16 - 21 Vera end Donald Blink an . ■ : 


Tlckate for Saturday nailable; advanoa it tha.Muuum-snd at the Kla'im 

el/ * ’ 


tlcket agency, Jerusalem and Rococo In Tel Aviv. . , 

THE ® nAEl * MUSEUM is LOCATED on RUPPlhi ST' TEL (02) 688211 
ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM (02) 282261 TICHOJ4QUSE (02( 2«1M, : 


JERUSALEM 


SERVICES 


Ifmi.' n rnft| nu 


EEMA 

(•1 u(l rj in 


KOBHIR 

SFfiCIAtTliaoirV^I 
THR MIDDLE EAST^V 
Of CM DAILY- : 

11aM-. 11 PM r- 
Ml, 1.1 AM-4 PM. • . ' 'V-<. 


T{iia“ Voluntary Tou- 
ch* Service sltslh the: 
lobblas q fjhg ;f allow-! 
lug .hateiif in JeruMtariv 
fram fi pm'toB pin:. ; 



Jew" 

/EEMA‘8;. , 

WeaStto^T « 

■Cheese.vilfrtidh potm.0'7 
. . . *a)so frozen ryadyito-bRke 


; : Kjnff Dayld, Shalom, Rami Moriah, ~! 
UronSma, . Pla?a r . Efjfln,.; Windmill; 


,. ;King Solojitoji, Rematja .R SnaTSta noe:;;- ! 
1 ■ r?Mf • P 0r ri ra 1 bine® is' locdted. at the ■ 




I ■ njuMiiisu aiiine. • 

/Jaffa, pate, Tal..{p2) 2881(10 <0.30 A j 

•.{•tpi2i3o pm). ,‘ ; * =l: ; ■ • v r.-vt 

, l . Wlr^hpr.yQu ^nt frftG hdvfc^ over'., 
-a «up bf t:o|fde < ’ln(ormatl6noi J diniiBr 
at a t^Rlpef llraelf fem|lv&rio{jie, they': 
. are there to swYa you, the ; tourist . : ’ 

: ; :V. .. y: ■; 


Focus on film Continued from page A 


corny, but I see Superman as a 
latter-day Sir Walter Raleigh." 

And who is Reeve's model for the 
role? “Well, I usually do a lot of 
research for a role, but there's no 
way you can research Superman. So 
I base him on myself as I would like 
to be. It doesn’t mean I live up to it. 
But as I grow older, with two chil- 
dren, I begin to think of what kind of 
world we'U leave them. The message 
of Superman IV is that the world is 
now a global village; and we must all 
take responsibility for it as world 
citizens." 

Adventure fans, don't let all that 
scare you. Superman IV is not going 
to be a serious film with a heavy 
message. Canadian-born director 
Sidney Furie (Ipcress File, Lady 
Sings the Blues ) stresses that the film 
will still be a comedy. 

"Let's face it, some of the best 
comedies have serious themes," he 
notes. “This is the most exciting film 
I’ve worked on. I don’t care about 
messages in films. Entertainment is 
what it's all about. Sit back, relax 
and enjoy - that’s what people use 
movies for, and that’s a very worthy 
thing. But people aren’t stupid, so if 
you can give them a serious element, 
it can work for you." 

Furie filmed Iron Eagle in Israel a 
year ago, starring Lou Gossett, 
whose profile appeared in The Jeru- 
salem Post. "I loved filming there,” 
enthuses Furie. "I had a great crew 
by any standards, and what they may 
lack in experience, they make up in 
enthusiasm. I hope to film there 
many more times.” 

Although the reviews were not 


lowing, Iron Eagle madea profit of 
lillic 


10 million, he says. "The public 
doesn’t believe journalists." 


GENE Hackman enjoys playing 
lurid Luthor, another in the line of 


op the streets of NewYbfkfdr so 
long that l started thinking; l was a 

rA^J .nnlliun.. T» ■ 


S to happen. 1 he American au- 
b really dictates what the world 
sees in films, which is kind of a 
shame, because the American audi- 
ence sees so much television that 
they’re jaded. What they'll watch on 
a movie screen has to be totally 
different from what they see on TV, 
so films are constantly trying to go 
further and further with car stunts 
and outer space, more gimmicks 
than people. 

"Acting is when you get into peo- 
ple relationships. When you’re 
working with special effects, it’s just 
not a lot of fun, even if it looks that 
way to audiences,” 

Hackman studied with Dustin 
Hoffman at the Pasadena Play- 
house, which pronounced them 


“two actors least likely to succeed." 
didn’t help Hackman’s ego. "I 


That 


Ip Hackman’s ego. "I 
was painfully shy, and 1 had a lot of 
doubts. I wasn't terribly concerned 


with success, but I desperately 
. I went to 


When Lee Marvin made Da. 
Force in Israel, he told me Jh 
joined the Marines for exactly^! 
same reason. Hackman was hichlv 
amused. “I didn’t know. I made ■ 
film with Lee, and I don’t think |» 
had a sober moment. He’s a verv 
sober man now - and a wonderful 
actor - but in those days he vm 

te„C,iarf„X” rer 

Did Hackman ever drink hard? **l 
drank a little after all the awards for 
French Connection, beause I was 
kind of high and full of myself, but 
not to the point where I ever had a 
problem with it." 

He got high on other things: 'Tve 
tried to explore as many things as I 
could in my life, to experience all the 
pleasures one fantasizes about, like 
racing cars and flying airplanes. I 
owned three planes at one tune, but I 
don’t anymore. My life has really 

. 1 .....; _ .1 1 ■ ... I 


wanted to work as an actor 

New York and Dustin came iater 
and stayed with me for a while. 1 was 
married at the time, so Dusty 
couldn’t stay long with us. I intro- 
duced him to Robert Duvall and 
they shared a lot of apartments for 
quite some time. 

"It took Dustin about 10 years in 



ray 


actor, and it took Bob Duvall and me 
, Now it’s interesting that 


New York before he got a job as an 
al 
SSI 
A 

, getto 

other because we’re always filming 
in different countries. We have great 


eight years. 

all three of us have won Academ 


Awards, and we don’t get to see eac 


l 


memories together. Dusty worked at 
Macy’s at Christinas time, sellin 


toys with a loudspeaker, and I u 

to come in and feed him lines from 


the audience, and we’d make ut 


tough guys which included an 
Academy Award-winning role in 
The French Connection. Ha ckman , 
one of the nicest - and hardest- 
working - actors In the film industry, 
isn’t quite Bure why he usiially gets 
cast as an anti-hero. His early years 
on stage were mostly in comedy. 

“I aid five Broadway shows, all 
light comedies, the sort of situation 
comedies you see ! on TV today," he 
mused between takes. “In films, . 
they cast close to type, because the' 
camera tees, you ;in A certain way. 
Sure, everybody wishes he were 
Robert Keqfoid for one or two films, . 
but I dpn’t mind playing villains. 
They’re Usually meatier roles, 

’’I don’t like to play real heavies, 
mean guys. It was very difficult for 
toe to play the character in French 
Connection, and I found I was taking 
the character home with me, to the 
point where I had been acting tough 


improvisations in the store. Dusty £ 
avery funny guy. Ialways thought he 
should be a stand-up comic." 

In the meantime. Gene had his 
own series of non-acting jobs. He 
was a taxi driver, a soda clerk, a 
furniture mover. He polished leath- 


er furniture and sold pots and, pans 
horn house to house, rife also work- 1 


ed at every single one of Whalen’s 47- 
druastores In New Yprk. 

"I was the sick relief, 1 ' he winced, 


remembering. ’-‘I would call up every 

HflV at fhnrn'rlivilr ... 1 . 


day at four o'clock, and whoever was 
sick, I’d relieve him. So I was always 

mi lr!A .1 L .... 1 


life. You begin to feel mortal after 
you get to be 50, and you start 
wondering how many more years 
you have, and you start putting away 
something for later on so the kids 
don't have to take care of you. I want 
to be responsible and do the right 
thing." 

NOW, between films, Hackman 
goes off by himself to paint. “That's 
my idea of a holiday. It doesn’t have 
to be any place in particular. I’ve 
never exhibited, and I probably 
won’t, but I get great joy out of 
painting. I don’t need 90 peoole 
around with smoke effects ana lights 
and all that to do it. It’s just some- 
thing I have to do.” 

One of his most sensitive roles was 
in Zandy's Bride, opposite Liv 
UUmann. “She's very special, one of 
the finest actresses in the world, and 
we had a lot of fun making the film- 1 ’ 
"Everybody in California is ex- 
cited about Cannon, because they 
make about 25 films a year, while the 
major studios only make 12, and 
hopefully they’ll pave the way fa 
more films and more work for the 
Industry. People are fiighteped fa 
them too, that they might get teefcr 
out on a limb. But they T re.very bright 
ell protected. 


* A ttuii HinUTO 

tne new kid at whichever drugstore, 
and you know what that’s like. Peo- 
ple treat you rotten." 


and probably well protected. . 
ley haven't yet offered, Hack- ■* 
man a film In Israel, but Christopher 


Reeve Is considering one. Cahnon 
wants him to write, direct and sum 
Gulliver's Travels, as part of the >auy 
tale series shooting in Israol. 

"It’s an interesting idea," he sayt 
"After ncnrly 20 years as an actoM 
think my future’s really more 
directing.” , , ^ 

■ Reeve is a thoughtful man who 
disparages what he calls the Juj 
generation" of today, “a g en f rat !?J 
of people who; think maybc.ue 
rid is falling apart* but what fa 


WHY, despite the predictions and 
the long, sad wait, did he and his 
buddies finally make it? “I don’t 
really know; though I’ve thought 
about it quite a bit. I have a suspicion 
that during the 1960s. there was the 
start of an interest in people who 
look more like real people than thp 


average leading man bad looked up 
to that tithe. So that when Bobby 


real policeman. It got frightening 
qneeVening when there was a minor 
traffic accident; near my apartment, 
and I statted.to walk out tb intercede : 
WithThese people whp were arguing 
1 before I caught myself 1 Once you 


— - ■ wuwuy 

aod Dusty and I got a little age on us f 
we looked just right. We were also 
well-trained,’ anr -* 


won 


— mbst of all' we 

stuck it out." . 

. Hackman ; grew : up. in Danyilie, 
Illinois, His grandfather and uncle 


start a rple, you’re consumed by it. 
It s a kind of love-hate jelatipnsbip; >* . 

HACKMAN is sceptical about toes- 
. sages in Glrns.- Supeffnan was 1 de- 
: scribed once; as a l5 kdnd of 'morality . 
play;" He laughs' gfehtly, “i don't 
know how- deep one caii ; eet : into 


• , ■ * cr — — uiiviv 

were reporters, and his father a press 
ipan.. "I, was; around newspapers a 
..lot, and thought maybe thars what I 


. ' i r 7. °T w TV vv **■•«*«. tiuul * 

; wantedta do, but I also had this yen 

{q nn nri 


of 16,hewont 


^ ho^ir ' deep one cari get into 

tooralltv; toth thWfeejSupemifln. . 

1 1 Clin . tnn firo* .(iimmiU. ■ l 
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hey knew, iinat school was 
ifed for me At that Jjplnt, so they 
ipwedmo^g^ljust felt! had (0 
get out pf that town, J suppose I wds 
yiexuaUy frustretfed,' at : that: poiBti It 

IiOwhowto -get started vyith ‘ 


hell , I’ll be comfortable in the mete* 
time. I think we have to get involvej 
and- take responsibility 
finally come when the pMple r 
worm want it so baoly that thjf 
leaders will have to pay attenaon. _ . 

Despite his magnificent phywjj®* 
Reeve found the early years T *g 
as tough as Hackman did. I 
look any different from a 
guys in drama: school ° r . .w. 
street. But I worked hard; I didt 
groundwork, I started Uamipg*'*’ 

S'sawJSfS 

who could make Supeitoan worK, 
pombination of atWetira. actms ^ , 

• appearance thaf j ust. • . 

.Jeff; But' the main thing U =... 

fdabbliiig atit.'’ ; 
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Stage Slight 


lers perform some kind of modem 
pop song whose only purpose can be 
to add a few minutes more to the 
running-time. 

The premise of the first sequence w remaKe me mm> 

riied with Generalissimo Franco, about leaving reality for a world ot As it is, the movie looks very much 

and everything he has done since is magic, is completely lost, as Saura y ke a j ece of 0 ri en tal meditation, 

iust going through the motions of UL a ^. 1 : PJ? C r^fui leisurely elaborate, moving majesti- 

cally forward, unh rried and a bit 


HAD I BEEN a nasty man, which 1 
■tatmly hope I am. not, [ would 
have begun my review of Carlos 
Saura’s El Amor Bruio (Love the 
Magician) by saying that his tnlcnt 
died with Generalissimo Franco, 
and everything he h 
just going through 1 

being a film director. 

Since, however, it would be unfair 
to discount Saura’s past achieve- 
ments altogether, one is inclined to 
clemency, that is, to an attitude of 
“let’s wait and see." True, one s 
patience is worn rather thin after 
such a long wait. But what the heck! 

Let's be nice. ...... 

El Amor. Brujo is the third joint 
venture of Saqra and dancer- 
choreographer Antonio Gades, and 
by far the palest one. If the striking 
energy, arama and passion of 
Goes’s art, and that of his talented 
ensemble, made a deep impresion in 
Blood Wedding , it was mainly be- 
cause Saura accented, from the be- 
aming, die role of admiring observer- 
whose efforts are devoted to a singje 
purpose: to show Gades and Co. in 
the best possible light. 

When they joined farces again in 
Carmen, Saura was already upgrad- 
ing ihe relationship. He wasn’t pe- 
pared to remain in the backseat nny 
longer 

NOW, Saura has gone back to 
Gades for the third time, as if trying 
to bet on a certainty after discover- 
ing he hasn’t fauna anything better 
in the meantime. But what was left 
of the sparkle seems finally to have 
gone upin smoke. 

The principle is more or less the 
same. Take a Gades stage 
choreography, which In itself is a 
selling commodity for the producer, 
and let Saura embroider around it 
sufficient material to fill up an hour 
and a half. The dancing must, of 
course, be prominently featured, 
otherwise he ean do pretty much 
what he likes, provided the budget 

rlnpfcn'f i-i- 1 - * r * ” rtl ' 


1956, has long' been accepted and 
appreciated by Occidental audi- 
ences. 

The peace theme, far from 
fashionable at the time, when the 
world was still a staunch believer in 


i 'ust wars and noble death, has been 
lelaboured so often since, that it is 
now taken for granted. As is the use 
of colour, which appears to be one of 
the reasons for Ichikawa’s decision 
to remake the film. 


cannot make up his mind whether he 
is seeking realism or fantasy. Only at 
the end does he remember to take us 
out of the studio, in the same way as 
we were brought into it. 

Having to supply so much material 
that does not exist in the original 
ballet, Gades himself seems to be 
content with rehashing old formulas 
instead of inventing new ones. He 
still has a tremendous stage pre- 
sence, when he is given the oppor- 
tunity to express himself with his 
body in movement. So has Cristina 
Hoyos, his star dancer, who, howev- 
er, lacks the charismatic dimension 
that would make a man kill for her. 
Laura del Sol, Saura’s discovery in 
Carmen, is somehow out of her 
depth here, both as a dancer and an 
actress. 

If you happen to be a dedicated 
fan of Spanish dance, all this will 
probably matter very little to you, 
and there is a good chance that you 
may enjoy Saura's latest. But even 
then, you will have to concede that 
he has done better in the past. . 

THIRTY YEARS ago, the Venice 
Film Festival acclaimed The Bur- 
mese Harp by Kon Ichikawa as one 
of the greatest anti-war movies ever 
made. Based on a story by Michio 
Takeyama, it told a beautifully sim- 
ple tale of a Japanese soldier who 
Feels he has to stay behind in Burma 
after the war is over, and bury all the 
Japanese soldiers killed there. It 
would be presumptuous to say that l 
remember in detail that old version 
of Ichikawa's movie, but the overall 
impression was of a profoundly sad 
and reflective piece, a kind ot 
cinematic requiem to human folly. 

In the context of the Fifties, when 

Wi«S was shot entirely iw r e-flgbw&'^ 

Oades’s rehearsal rooms, an admir- w a&n t fi re ^ y Tc fu cawa > B picture 
able example to follow, ,h ° “Sil’MfTliSSw 

d yearning for human 


complacent, as if ihe outcome is 
unimportant, the road leading to it 
well Known, the only truly relevant 
part being the statement itself, which 
has to be repeated again and again. 


to follow. 

And, indeed, El Amor Brujo Is 
limited to one sound stage. At riret, 
Saura seems to want us to realize 
that what we are going to see is 
make-believe, but once we are taken 


was a slinr 
peace an „ 
.understanding 


The film did riot deplore a specific 
war, or represent a single nation. In 

.. ' . ... I, A n-rs flvnroccinn Or 


uianvucue vc , out unco wo are unreu ~T7"1~T IU « JU r pccinn of 

beyond’ the stagehands and their its ^S. way V^:^n D nationalistic 
equipment, we enter the mnin area, Bu ddhism rej ect, S destruc- 
Jfth.its lights and sets, showing a ideals, St '?S h in E beS . 

M of slum in the middle of no- Jion and deat ": P r n efl £l " o 8 n f 0 fi 

where. • love and compassion, but on a pnuo 

For a moment, one is tempted to sophical ^ c fa J cr eed 

fantasize, remembering Kurosawa’s / embrace people of e ry , 
Dodeskaden, but Manuel de Falla’s and time. . Ichikawa 

familiar music leaves us in no doubt Some three y > p 

tbat-we are in Spain, and the faces made another anti-war movie, nres 


The Japanese, who made this film a 
hit last summer, alongside such grue- 1 
some items as Rambo, certainly jus- 1 
tify Ichikawa, for there is a perma- 1 
nent need for someone to sound his I 
harp for peace. 1 

THE STQRY of Private Mizushima, I 
whose wondrous music-making I 
saves his unit from annihilation, ana I 
who is dispatched by his commander I 
to another unit in the mountains to 1 
tell them that the war is over, becom- 1 
es a sort of ballad about a man who I. 
reaches the derision that, whether j 
the world slops or not, he must at 1 
least register nis protest by getting I 
off. Or maybe protest is the wrong | 
term: he simply feels that he cannot | 
fulfil his duty as a human beingif he 
continues to ride with all the others, j 
For Mizushima arrives too late to I 
save the unit from annihilation by I 
Allied artillery. He is the only suiyi- 1 
vor. Badly wounded and without his | 
harp, he wanders through the vast 
battlefields of 1945 Burma (the im- 
ages recall those from another film I 
about another period, shot at about I 
the same time, Roland Joffe s The I 
Killing Fields), wearing the gar- 
ments of a Buddhist monk who 1 
saved his life. He encounters a boy 
' bearing a harp similar to his own, I 
and decides to stay with this boy, his 1 
parrot and the harp, to bury and 
mourn all the war victims. 

When he chances to meet his for- I 
mer unit, concerned for his fate, he I 
walks on and they don’t recognize 
the comrade whose disappearance I 
has robbed them of his soul-sbmng 

music. ' . 

Later, when they try to communi- 
cate with him through an old pedlar 
and to persuade him to join them, he 
turns them doVvn. In a letter to ms 
former commander , he explains why 
he cannot go back to his old life as 
long as the plains of Burma are 
soaked in blood. 

' It is all beautiful to watch, and no 
one could doubt Ichikawa s lofty 
intentions, But- and this tnay be the 
most serious problem the film will 
have in its encounter with Western 
audiences -it requires a great deal of 
innnsusnrp. nnritv and onnd inten- 



to cannibalism 
etl he moved 


,v-» w jJimo ituct UIK 1IUSUHIIU U MilWM 1 —o — i . ^.|, n tr 

, b y another man who has always try s defeat, 
secretly ..admired her. She remains m order to survive, m 
faithful fo the ghost of her husband, 

• who tear—-- ■ 1 

slum, me u l c 

.freed from prison, returns, piads , still unnyalle ijfi 



.but 


■ dome In the past about some of the. 
foibles and perversities of human 
nature, allows himself to.be earned 
away by his intentions, and seems to 
forget that we live in a world which 
has grown such a thick skin that 
nothing short of an atomic arrow can 
pierce It. 

r To be effective anti-war messages 
have to be delivered in a manner that 
will shake complacency ajittle. 

If Ichikawa has managed to do 
duration of beautifully shot and actea yjun res,- his home ground, it is already 

s music S6 hhwdbTOuffi ■ fraint. If . it is less astonishing and “ ite remarkfib | e . One can only wish 
i^USlc.JSb how do you tdl than t he onginal version , J. at he did not appear too serene and 

.um •»-« «" 11 . elegiac in our part of . the world, for 

°f things, undoubtedly there, is much pwn,: 
?xOtic despair ancj angmsh behind -this 


- :«■ uy tne oewitcnea -t-ttt-ni rw 1984, he suddenly de- 

womani untiL finally the spell is Wj* * d a rema ke of The Burmese 
••btoteh^^mght. • • • Now^ it was to be in colour. 

©mREstory, normally told, . and use 
' : S d ^ something -like Half an result aalyrical^ res . 

b^r, 1 which is about the duration of , beautifully shot ,_ L , — — a 

iDeiFnlln’- o . i ■ -«■ 
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03-7532222 JERUSALEM SERVICES 


Decoration 
center 

TOBY DESIGNS 

1 All kinds of work 
carried out. 

' Interior design. 

* Professional advice. 

* Curtain and uphal- 
stary materials. 

" Exclusive celling end 
floor coverings. 

* Decorating accesso- 
ries. 

91 Jaffa Rd. . 

Tel. (02) 224376,246924. 
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PIONEER WOMEN y 
Tourist Department 
Morning Tours 

Cell for reservations: 

Tel Aviv: His led rut Headquarters 
93, Arlosoroff Street 
Tel. 103) 210791.431841 
Jerusalem. 1 ?, Strauss St. 

Tel. (02) 244878 
Haifa: Tel. 104) 641781 ext. 241 

See the inspiring work of 
Pioneer Women in 
Social Service Institutions , 
throughout Israel // 

„ .-a -s ry 




TOURS 


Cresllve Jewelry by Bob Fiber 
Original designs In gold 
17 Jaffa Rd., opp. City Hall. 
Td. 02-231032 


CAR RENTALS 


Rent 

A CAR? | 

JTO 1 \ unlimited y 


unlimited 

mileaeje 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
— OFF SEASON PRICES 


B $ :n $1B 

Tis d« 

wtlkiTOMd 


C*58 


MU I 

XSifi 

ante! J 


$400 

ftKHCalH 

lAMtlO 

Hxrui 


Eurolour provides free 
Iransporlation from your 
hotel to its office & back. 

Possible to return car at the airport, 
ONLY NEW MODELS 



TEL AVIVi 134 Hayarkon SI. 
Tel. (03) 226623, 2261S0 
JERUSALEM: 36 Karen Hayaiod St. 
Tel. ( 02 ) 661749 . 

Tdlaxi 03 342661 
G.S.H.IL Atl. EUROTOUR 



629 - 420* • One way , „ , 

S40 ■ 630* -Tel Aviv - Cairo - Tel Aviv 
673- $63*-Tal Aviv -Cairo -Tel Aviv 

+ 3 nights on b.b. bail* 
679 • 669* ■ 4 days/3 nights on B.B. 

basis + panoramic tour 
$129 - 4 days/3 nights on half board 
2 days of touring In Cairo, Giza 
pyramids 

$320 - 8 days/7 nights on half board 
basis. Touring In Cairo. 
Luxor and Aswan. 4 star 
hotais In upper Egypt* 



EILAT 


APTS. RENTALS 


* • Only In Tat Aviv aublaot to 
Cantu jaf office Hours. 


ON A BUDGET? 

Bus to and from Cairo * 3 nights 

One way.USS 44. . 


* Weekend reduction or Youth Fare 


T cl Aviv : 142 H.iy.irkon Si. 03-2 21 3 72 
230651, 220010. 225&1 2. 2033 1 I 
Jerusalem: 3 Qrn-Sira 6U 02-*466SB 
Tiberlns: 06 7-20330, 20660 


Galilee Tours 



ujer APfiRTmerm 

EllflfT 

YOU'LL ENJOY 
YOUR HOLIDAY 
AT A BARGAIN 
' PRICE 

I* We have 48 studios end apartments 
with 2-8 beds. , , , 

Our prices Include room cleaning 
and dally towel changes. All studlw 
'and epartments'-era fully • furnished 
with i air conditioning, refrigerator, 
gee, kitchen utensils end telephones 
In the rooms. 

The apartments that give you 
: the pleasure of feeling at home 
with the advantage of hotel service ; 

T 20 FIT ELiT^ CENTER (Mor Centeti/BS 1 M EILAT ' 

• ; , ' ; P.0.B; Z0B7, ToL iPBB) 7B13B .. •: 
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Matters of taste Haim shapi 


Next, 2 Rcliuv Sliilrlt, Iludar Y'lisel'. 
Tel. 03-481779. Open daily. (No cre- 
dit curds.) 

IS TWIIKE sin Israeli institution 
similar lo the English pnhV There is. 
aiul it is part of a large spie ls com- 
plex in this suburban community 
north Tel Aviv. 


Being Israeli, it conceiuraies nunc 
on food than on drink, even though 
there is draught beer, but with the 
food is the same atmosphere of in- 
formal enjoyment found in its En- 
glish counterpart. Indeed, when we 
arrived at about 9 p.m., the large 
number of polished wood tables 
were mostly empty, but hy the time 
we left a few hours later, there was 
scarcely a scat to he had. 

Both the clients and the waitresses 
seem to be from that young, well- 
dressed, well-spoken, class that one 
finds in the Tel Aviv area. At least 
one large gioup of diners seemed to 
he members of some sports team, 
while I lie others were couples en- 
joying au evening out. 

Hut so much lor sociology and 
hack to the food. Il started very 
badly. My artichoke in mustard 
sauce seemed to he something that 
came from a tin, with a generous 
dose of commercial mayonnaise 
poured over it. I am very fond of 
mayonnaise, and it is so easy to 
make, that 1 am always shucked 
when a restaurant with any preten- 
sions resorts to buying the stuff. 

f was cneouraged , however, by my 
companion's eggplant planer, with 
three different types of eggplant 
salad, one fried, one a puree with 
tomato and one witli a sour cream 
sauce. I was also happy with the 
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crusty. chewy, hoi baguette .iiu I but- 
ter with which I ina>li m »n ict hi ng "I .i 
pig of my sell olid with the hall hue "I 
Uraughi heoi which accompanied im 
meal. 

FOK MY main cuuim- I eli»'w the 
medallions ol veal. Iii'in a laiilv 
limited choice The meal was \civ 
lendei . juieV and nut iiM-idmie. and 
I was even a bn soiiv that 1 had 
ordered it with a sauce. 

My companion hit llu i.icl.poi 
with her hirbiwivii. I he little ted 
mullet which is :\ ilclk.uy to ilinse 
connoisseurs of Medileti.un'au hsh 
The dish was marvellous in both 
quantity uiul quality. with eight ol 
the tas’tv little tisli laid out like a 
small troop of Mildieis. 

They were cooked to pi i lection, 
fried with not a drop ol excess oil to 
be seen, and perfectly flesh. Indeed, 
these were probably the best h.u- 
hounya I have ever eaten. 

There was only one dessert ice- 
cream cake. When 1 asked if it was 
made on the premises, the waitress 
promptly answered that il was not, 
but that it was the product ol Cafe 
Oslo, evidently some sort of watch- 
word in Tel Aviv. 

I must admit that I had never 
heard of Cafe Oslo, but 1 found the 
ice-cream cake absolutely delicious. 
I was also quite happy that I had 
turned down my companion's rather 
diet-conscious suggestion that we 
share one portion. Had wc done so, ! 
would have begrudged her every 
bite. 

The filter coffee provided no sur- 
prises. 

The bill for all (his came to NIS 66 
and, as is the custom in such places. 


n cam. with a large iKilicc to th^ 
i hiilcil. 

I wish lo apologist,, the reads,. 

win. base pointed uni. and 
neh.lv tl.ai ImlbmUK sauccl 
m.iile with bullet aiullcmnn.aiidM 
with I mi u-i ami cream as | wrote no 
doubi m a moment of gastric info. 
poMtion. In penitence, 1 shall pre- 
Sll, i .‘ ,;is V met In «l of maL 
inavimaise. ■ 

I’ii i niie whole egg. a pinch of dry 
muM.iid (or a little prepared m 
laid), halt a teaspoon nr salt and s 
tew lahlespnmis of vinegar (I IN 
wine vinegar) into a blender or fa* 
pi ‘ uesi >i . HI i-i id for just a (e. 
seconds. Add about :\ teaspoon cf 
oil. begin blending again anddii 
tin- machine is limning, slowly pom • 
in. in a steady sti cam. about anodw 
hall-a-cupul oil. If you like the taslt 
you may use olive oil. 1 generally use 
a little olive oil and mostly a neuinl 
oil like corn for the remainder. 

The mayonnaise is then ready. bm 
if i want to give my family a special 
treat, I then add a handful of whatev- 
er fresh herbs we have around - 
parsley, green onion, basil, dill, tar- 
ragon or sage - and continue blend- 
ing until it is chopped up. Thus 
mayonnaise will he fairly thin what 
il runs out or the blender, but il 
should "set" after an hour in the 
I ridge. 

While the mayonnaise without 
herbs will keep in the fridge, Hut 
with herbs, although it doesn't spoil 
does develop an unsightly film m 
lop after a day or two. At that point. 
I find it just as good, but the children 
lend lo turn up their noses at it. Q 
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Mann AuditoriumPfcsents: 

The Polish 

Chamber 

Orchestra 

conductor; Jerzy Maksytniuk 
violin soloist: Krzysztof J.\kowi( z 


Now Finally in Israel 


One ol the finest chamber orchestras 
in the world! 


A-li Sl-i Mljl-.r Ci| [)> i <:i: hull- . 


Fromprcssnotic.es: 

" ... In my 60 years ns a concerigocr 
I can't recall ever having heard a 
concert as satisfactory as this one... 


Programme A 

Corelli — Concerto GroESo ( Christmas") 
Luloslawskl — Preludes and Fugue 
Mozart — Divertimento In F ma|or, K. 1 38 
Vivaldi — Four Seasons 


T el Aviv — Mann Auditorium. Thur., Nov. 1 3, 8 30 p in. 
Kfar Blum — Auditorium. Fri.. Nov 1 4. 9:30 p.m 
Rehovot — Wix Auditorium. Sat. Nov. 15, 830p m. 


Programme B — Serenades Plus 

J.S. Bach — Concerto in A-Rat for Violin 
Dvorak — Serenade for Strings 
Mozart — Elne Kleine Nachtmuslk 
Tchaikovsky— -Serenade for Strings 


Haifa A— Auditorium, Sun . Nov 16,8:30 p.m. 

Hmy C®" 1 Auditanum. Men. Nov. 1 7. 800 p.m 
ElnHaahofat — Regional Auditorium. Tue., Nov 18 9pm 
Beershaba — ConMivatory Keren.W6 d..Nov )9,B:3Q pm. 

Main ticket distributors: Hadran 
Tel. 03-220622. 248787 and at all agencies. 


Prochicon-Atlls, 17 EJcn-Ychudii. Tcl Aviv, Tl-I. GJiOtiOS. 



WITH THE EXPERTS TO 

Egypt Far East 1 


DAILY BUS FROM 
TEL AVIV/JERUSALEM/ 
4> NAZARETH TO CAIRO 


One way $ 22 

Round trip $ 30 

Tel Aviv ■ Culro - 
Nueha (Sinai) $ 38 
4 days from $ 35 (No need to 
change foreign currency at hordnr) 

7 days Cairo, Luxor, Aswan S 290 
Nile gtuIsb Luxur - Aswan 


Special Price for Air ^ 
Tickets To: 'tyj 

BOMBAY fl 

BANGKOK v| 

TOKYO | 

•From Athens or Cairo / 




To Egypt 


No rlttod to pay t f J vljl ,a “ 
Vlsii lo Egypt not necessary 


141 Ibn Qvlrol St. (next to Egyptian Embassy), 
TBI Aviv, Tel. (03) 457104, 5463075 
Jiruialttm Bronoh: 20 Shlomzlon, Hamalka St.. 
L Tel. (02) 245897, 244G21 

V Tlx. IL MAZAD 371304 


mazm 

toubL 


;/• \ SOPH ISTICATED MODERN 
■ JET PROPELLER 

^ PLANE 

Eilat flights are In the EMB llOJetPro- 
patter Plane (2 pilots and IB pBuangari), 
^ . which la tha mow advanced of Eta kind - 

fast, quiet' and equipped with an air con- 
ditioning system. The freight compert- 
SHAHAF AVIATION SERVICES LTD. ment Is especially large, 
proposes that you fly to Eilat from Tel 

Aviv at s reduced faro In maximum Shahaf Aviation Services Ltd. also owns 

nxnlfrtfla a flant nf A art ^4 1ft — I__ _ 


Uou'rie unden good m naa 


FL 3fJ HE ,SRAEL * SKIES WHO FLIES WITH SHAHAF? Subject to Inland Charter I 

_. POR ONLY NIS 79.6 Tourists, doctors, engineers and inde- of Tdavs (2 ntf 

Shahaf offers tours for children end Pendant professionals who have die- Minimum of 3 days u v 

Sniuta%!3:^«ji£i: BSSMT™ per ” nal 

_ F > ^ ILV OUGHTS TO EILAT : FOR DETAILS AND enihu to l 

Shahaf has da ly round trip flights from RESERVATIONS: ' ’ are also available, 

ei Aviv to Eilat. . . Main Office: 228BenYehudaSt. 1 Tfll Aviv 

REDUCED HOLIDAY PACKAGE Tel: (03) 452735/442207 

DEALS TO EILAT or call your Travel Agent , M \ 

We offer reduced Haiu. rw,. - t R !K IA ?!- E _ P A9«SSIONAL TEAM .! 


DAILY FLIGHTS TO EILAT 

Shahef has dally round trip flights from 
TeE Aviv to Eilat. 

REDUCED HOLIDAY PACKAGE 
DEALS TO EILAT 


Subject to Inland Charter RfB 
Purchase of round *JP 
Minimum of 3 days 12 nights!, jn ^ 
of 21 days. Tickets must be P urt 
14 hours before flight. , tosfl Id- 
Organized by Shahaf Cherte 

P.S. Charter Flights to Cyp rU! 
are also available. 


Mv fv ai s rsauetta mm in uniAiinum nviouun oorvicen i.iq. a iso owns ucALe IO EILAT T 

comfort. Reduced holiday package deals a fleet of 8 and 10 passenger planes for . We offer reduced Hniiri™ n , - *I L JA BLE PROFESSIONAL TEAM 

,n Eilat ere elsoavellab^. air toure, bus.ne» fight, end j freight, PLE ZseSto gStVoff 1 BE 
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‘Its not dance ' - Zvika Serper and Tai-Chi teacher. 


sound towards the end of this affec- 
tionate distillation of Hollywood si- 
lents. There are; most uf tliem are 
Lindsay Kemp’s company." 

The Big Panicle will open in the 
Jerusalem Theatre {December 23) 
and go on to Yagur (December 27), 
Kfar Sava (December 31) mid Tel 
Aviv Habimah (January 3 lo l ft). 

T1MI KEDAR, one of only two 
non-Japanese women who hold the 
Master certificate for Japanese clas- 
sical (Kabuki) dance, will give a 
performance and commentary enti- 
tled "From Classical Japan West- 1 
wards in Dance, Poetry and Music" 
at the Jerusalem Zibnist Confedera- 
tion House on November 29. 

It is not generally known that 
Kabuki began with women dancers 
about 300 years ago. Only later, 
when the Kabuki plays developed, 
the roles were restricted to adult 
males. In Kabuki dance, however, 
women continued lo appear. They 
also directed dunce schools. 

Kedar also studied Nuh and Kyoto 
dance traditions, but has. since 
evolved her own forms from the 
highly stylized Japanese dance tech- 
niques. She will illustrate and discuss 
this development with poetry read- 
ings bv Shamira Imber. 

As Kay Lawrence, former Royal 
Ballet dancer, was the director of the 
semi-staged performance of Bizet’s 
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opera Carmen presented by the 
Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra at 
Binyenei Ha’uina (November 5), a 
reference here is not misplaced. It 


27 King Saul Bivd. Tal. (03) 257381. Information & Box Office! (03) 261297 
VISITING HOURS: Sun.— Thun. 10 am— 2 pm. 5—9 pmj Sat. 11 am— 2 pm. 
7—1 0 pm. Friday closed. 

EXHIBITIONS 

OSKAR KOKOSCHKA, 1BB6 ■ 1980. A SELECTION OF PRINTS AND ALBUMS 

ART. QIH from the Rlklla Collect Ion 
of the McCrory Corporation and Works from the Collootlon ■ 

SIMCHA 5HIRMAN - PHOTOG RAPH 1C WORKS 1982 - 19BB. 

EDVARD MUNCH — OEATH, LOVE AND ANXIETY. 

ASELECTION FROM THE MUSEUM COLLECTIONS OF EUROPEAN, 
AMERICAN AND ISRAELI ART. 

MUSIC 

SHMUEL HERSHKO. TUBA; MENACHEM WIESENBERG, PIANO. Pro- 
gramme: Mora wet:, Schubert, Schumann, Etech.Sa t urclay ,13/11 
SINGING IN CHORUS. Open encounter lor thoso who like to sing. Director! 
Avner ital. Tuesday, IB/ll at B.30 pm. 

SPECIAL EVENT 

•TZLIL SHACHEN 1 JAZZ ENSEMBLE. Winner of the 19BG Israel Jazz Festival. 
Thursday, 20/11 at 0 pm. 

CINEMA 

"SHOAH". (France, 1 974-1 9B4, In colour, 9'fj hours, in Polish. German, Yiddish, 
English. French, Hebrew, with Hebrew and Ennllsli subtitles). 

Screening hours this week: 

Part I Part II 

Sun. - Thins., 1G-20/11 al 7 pm. Sal.. 15/11 at s pro. 

Sun. - Thurs., 16-20/11 at 1 pm. 

FOR CHILDREN 

‘FORMS': A children's Activity Centre. Open during Museum hours. 

HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILION 

visiting Hours: Sun-Thuis: 10 am - l pnu 5 -7 pm; Salt l) am - 2 pm; Fri. Closed. 

NEW EXHIBITION 

Yalr Garbuz: A Jew, A Frenchman and an Aiab. IO Works, 1964 - 1966. 


“TAI-CHI isn’t dance said the 
person on the telephone when I 
expressed an interest in this Chinese 
art of movement. “It’s not dance," 
said tall, dark and handsome Zvikn 
Serper who gave an absorbing 
demonstration-explanation of what 
Tai-Chi entailed at the Zionist Con- 
federation House (Novembers). 

Yet there in his movements were 
the plii, the port-de-bras , the 
assemble, even the fourth position 
that made Tai-Chi a close kin to 
dance. Certainly it has influenced 
many modem choreographers; and 
there has been at least one Israeli 
who previously made a special study 
of Tai-Chi: Nira Ne'eman. 

Serper is on the staff of the Tel 
Aviv University drama department, 
but during a visit to Japan became 
interested in this elegant form of 
Chinese culture anti went to Taiwan 
lo study with Wang Ycn-Nien, a 
celebrated teacher. 

. In Jerusalem, he began his exposi- 
tion without words. The discussion 
came afterwards. There was no 
music - but there was timing, 
mythm, coordination, poise. Like 
jancers, the exponents of Tai-Chi 
have to find their “centre,” but, 
according to Serper, the torso re- 
mains relaxed, the stability is in the 
legs. Yet every flowing move of arm 
and hand and all the smoothness of 
body in slow motion could come only 
from absolute control. 

The whole performance had an 
almost unbroken continuity of poses 
tttat together created beat and line. 

1 showed also that Tai-Chi is not 
merely a method of movement. Us 
esthetic and philosophical basis - of 
y an S andyin, light and dark, positive 
and negative , out and in - is not alien 
to any culture. Fans are used as well 
as swords. Therein lies its difference 

in it- more aggressive martial 
r “. It is a -martial art too,” said 

ST?*,: “but for defence, not 
attack," 

SOMETHING to look forward to: 
mdsay Kemp is coming to Israel 
«gam with his company in an entirely 
w production, The Big Parade, 
Previous works here were strlk- 
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ing and startling enough to make it 
legitimate to expect the unexpected. 

In London, at the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, it was hailed by one critic 
for its “marvellously evocative visual 
quality," and its “fantastic arabes- 
ques in style." Another critic de- 
scribed it as “a lurid dance and mime 
game for ghosts" and called it “ran- 
cid glamour" but admitted "the bril- 
liant and dynamic organization of 
light, sound and movement" and 
also said it “abounds in mockeries, 
spoofs and satires." 

A descendant of William Kemp, 
the clown of Shakespeare’s com- 
pany, Kemp has already proved in 


Israel that he is a master of staging. 
Martin Hoyle of The Financial Times 
has remarked that "Kemp's great 
strength is the image" and that in this 


work he "touches chords, starts 
memories." . 

The theme of The Big Parade is 
the passing of the old-time silent 
movies and their stars. Greta Garbo, 
Douglas Fairbanks. Mary Pickford 
Rudolph Valentino, Clara Bow, all 
strut and fret across the scene in a 
manner that is both ironic and nos- 
tnlgic. , 

Ft will be interesting to see how 
Kemp handles all this. He is indeed a 
many-faceted artist, combining 
dance, mime, acting, directing, 
leaching. He studied dance at the 
famous Marie Rambert School in 
London and later choreographed for 
Ballet Rambert The Parades Gone 
By (perhaps forerunner of The Big 
Parade ) and Cruel Garden, still in 
the repertoire. 

His first work for his own com- 
pany, and one of his greatest succes- 
ses, was Flowers which he staged in 
Israel, and also his version of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream which 
caused a sensation. In an interview, 
he insisted that he is cosmopolitan, 
not British, and that his company is 
international. At the time, its -5 
members boasted 19 different 

nationalities. D . D 

Someone summed up The Big Pa- 
rade thus: “ ‘There just arentany 
faces like that any more, says the 
voice of Gloria Swanson in Sunset 
Boulevard, lamenting the advent ot 


prompts a question: why was Car- 
men in the circumstances such a poor 
dancer in the tavern scene? The 
hand of the director was certainly 
not visible in this. 

True, Cynthia Buchan was por- 
traying Carmen as a guttersnipe 
rather than a wilful, seductive gypsy 
with no sense of morals. Bui by | 
tradition, all gypsies can dance, even 
hoydens. * 

MARTHA GRAHAM, celebrating 1 
her 60th season in dance this year, f 
has added two premieres to theprog- ( 
rammes at the celebratory perform- 
ance. She is 92. . 

In all, 19 of her works are being 
staged and after the first perform- , 
ance of the new works, she appeared ;l 

“glowing" (according to one repor- 
ter) ana a barrage of flowers was 
tossed at her feet. A critic called , 
Temptations of the Moon “earthy" 
and Tangled Night "A dance of strik- 
ing beauty. . . its proportions heroic.” 
Graham is quoted as saying, “I don’t 
believe in nostalgia." 

DEENA LASKA, who danced with 
the Israel Ballet, is now artistic 
director of the Tennessee Ballet. 

Anna Sokolow, 76, has a full-page 
picture and a full-page text devoted 
to her and her achievements in the 
September issue of Dance Maga- 
zine. She is an Honorary Fellow of 
the Jerusalem Rubin Academy 
where she- comes regularly lo leach 
in the Dance Department. 

Mark Morris, who contributed 
such stimulating works to the reper- 
toire of the Batsheva company, is 
now regarded as a top name in 
American dance. Critic John Gruen ] 
has written of him: “Thirty-year-old. ; 
Mark Morris has emerged as heir 
apparent among America’s modern 
dance choreographers" and his com- 
pany “has rocketed... to national 
prominence." 

Murray Louis, who created the 
choreography of Stavinsky’s Pid- 
cinella for Israel Television and the 
Batsheva Company, is still dancing 
at *»9. He recently appeared in New 
York at the Joyce Theatre with his 
company in a solo of his new work 
The Disenchantment of Pierrot. □ 
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Scrabble Sam Orbaum 



Visiting Hours: Sun., Mon., Tues., Thurs.: 10 am • 5 pm. Wed.: 10am - 
7 pm. Friday and Saturday: closad. 

Guided tours must be pre arranged (10 am • 1 pm). 

*I5J^A NENT EXH,BIT AMD CHRONOSHPHERE - THE MAIN 
£?.™ TS 0F JEWISH LIFE *N THE DIASPORA PRESENTED 
THROUGH THE MOST ADVANCED GRAPHIC AND AUDIO- 
VISUAL TECHNIQUES. 

EVENTS 

1 . Jewish Mysticism - History and Trends. A series of lectures for 
members of Friends Association of Bath Hatefutsoth. The price for 
the whole series: NIS 16.00. 

Sunday, November 16th at 10 am. 

The lectures will be in Hebrew. 

2. "The Jewish Thome In Hungarian Literature." (In cooperation with 
Uj KeletJ Lecturer: Prof. Szabolcsi Miklosh. 

Sunday, November 16th at 7:30 pm. 

The lecture will be in Hungarian. 

3. Screening of the film "Yantai", based on the novel by Isaac 
Bashevitz-Singer. Starring: Barbara Streisand, Amy Irving. The film 
Is in English with Hebrew subtitles. 

Monday, November 17th at 8 pm. 

■Wednesday, Novambar 10th at 8 pm. 

Admission: NIS4; for members of Friends Association NIS 3. 


For safe at Beth Hatefutsoth'* new shop: 

A special Illustrated calendar featuring Jewish Folk Art, 
a desk diary featuring Jewish Occupations, modern Judaica, 
books, records, posters and cards 


Beth Hatefutsoth is located on the campus of Tel Aviv University 
(gate 2), Klausner St., Ramat Aviv, Tel: 03-425161. Buses: 13 24 25 
27, 45, 49, 74, 79, 86, 274, 672, 604. ' ' 
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EMERGENCY 

Denture Repairs 

Tel. 03-656180 
MAGDA 

Dental Laboratory 
66 Allenby St., Tel Aviv 


m 
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% ANGLO SAXON 
r. NURSING SERVICE 

’ l ;\v 24 Hourc e Day 

:i ? ii‘ | Private Nurias In the 

hoipltal and at homB . 

t** Medical Houie 

18 Rain an St., Tal Aviv 
103) 228747, 8221904, 210604. 


IN THE heat of tournament battle, 
some years back, a prominent Scrab- 
ble player from the New York area 
foun J li ini self with a “sure' 1 bingo on 
his rack - but he couldn't see it. 

Suddenly, lie jumped up am! 
dashed around to a position behind 
his own chair in effect to look over 
his own shoulder for a kibitzer's 
perspective of his rack. 

There's tcally no need to get so 
carried away. There are in fact sever- 
al practical techniques for sniffing 
out bingos in a seated position. 

Initially, you want to determine if 
the letters facing you have bingo 
potential: Looking down at 
CGIIPUW, you know you're not 
going to clear your rack with a 75- 
point play. 

Your search begins with common 
affixes, the two-, three- and four- 
letter adjuncts such as the prefixes 
RE-, OUT- and UN-, and suffixes 
like -ING, -IER, -IEST. With the 
remainder of your letters you can 
easily see if there is a base word that 
may be combined with your affix. 
AEIKLNU may be seen as UN + 
AEIKL; shuffling around the latter 
five tiles long enough to find 
ALIKE, all that needs then be done 
is to find a spot on the board for the 
points-aplenty UNALIKE. Simple, 
right? 

Word-list studiers concentrate on 
bingo stems (SATIRE, RETINA, 
SATINE, etc). These six-letter com- 
binations of the most common tiles - 
the one- and two-pointers - are the 
most efficient bingo producers. The 
frequency of these highly flexible 
letters (the five vowels plus D, G, L, 
N , R. S, means that bingo stems - 
dozens of such stems have been 
researched - will consistently crop 
up in your rack, and if you’ve studied 
them, you’ll be spotting game- 
breaking plays with seemingly unin- 
spired letters. AEIMNRT becomes 
RETINA + M, and just as quickly, 
RAIMENT or MINARET. Con- 
versely, having unscrambled 
AEINSTY into SATINE + Y, you 
will know that there is no seven- 
letter word. But you will also have 
learned that playing away the Y, any 
other letter with SATINE (except J 
and Q) will spell BINGO for you. 

A THIRD genre is the compound- 
word bingo. Discovering a com- 
pound word in your rack is one of the 














i. H- i. » 

another short word, and suddenly 
these two short words perched side- 
by-side in front of your eyes make 
sense as one very long, very valu- 
able, and very pretty word. 

The seasoned player looks for 
them, knowing which “shorts" are 
most likely to form a compound 
word. AIR-, HAND-, SEA-, SUN-, 
EYE- and FOOT- are found at the 
start of many words; -MAN/MEN, 
-LJNE, -TAIL, -FISH, -SIDE. 
•WAY, -DAY, -EYE and -BOX 
occur often at the end of compound 
words. Another such list, although 
technically adjectival suffixes and 
combining forms should be men- 
tioned here, too: NON-, OVER-. 
OUT t , SUB-, MIS-, UNDER-, 
FORE-, FOR- and POST- as pre- 
fixes, and -LIKE, -ISH, -FUL, 
■WARD, -SOME, -MENT, -LESS, 
-NESS and -ABLE as suffixes. 
There are many more. 

Compound words are surprisingly 
easy to find, despite the apparent 
incompatibility of letters. A study or 
Jerusalem Scrabble Club files over 


greater joys of Scrabble, because 
the-y usually consist of awkward tiles 
in inflexible combinations. At first 


glance, a bingo seems out of the 
question, until you notice a short 
word, and with the remaining tiles 


incompatibility of letters. A study or 
Jerusalem Scrabble Club files over 
the past three years shows that there 
were 95 compound words reported 
(adjectival suffixes and combining 
fonm excluded), nearly half of them 
by Division ‘B,’ ‘C’ and nonroster 
players. 

A selection of 25 of these gems 
played in the club are listed below, in 
scrambled form. Some consist of as 
many as 10 or even 11 letters; some 
are pretty tricky, others downright 
devious. All are legitimate words. 


Bridge George Levin rew 


BEWARE. Disaster may be your 
reward if at match points you bid 
three no-trump rather than four in a 
major. Sure, you hope for a better 
score in no trump. A fit in a major 
suit often provides an extra tnck 
because of the ruffing power. 

Love all 


North 

♦ A873 

¥ K 

♦ K 1072 
+ Q J 104 


Disaster 


South 

U 

3 NT. 
Today’s deal i 


ed by American 


West 
¥ Q102 

: A 8654 
J93 
6 K3 


South (D) 

¥ K J64 
¥ Q J 732 

♦ 5 

* A92 


East 
¥ 95 
¥ 109 

♦ AQ864 

♦ 8765 


. Tile bidding, with East and West 
passing throughout 

the Jerusalem postmag^zine 


y f J™ “J 

Lite Masters, is from the recent 
World Championship in Miami. 
South showed two major suits. 
Therefore he was likely to be weak in 
the minors. 

North did not take this into 
account. He bid three diamonds with 
the hope that South had clubs stop- 
ped, and would bid three no trump, 
which he did. F 

But the three diamond bid was not 
good. With minimum strength 
showed by South, and without a 
strong fit in clubs, diamonds, or 
hearts, three no trump must be a 
dangerous contract. Four spades was 
much safer. See what happened. 

West, of course, refrained from 
Leading a major. Certainly a lead 


m irari -.-a' RnauviULvi-i 

ami »n.-iie rally common ones at that 

ftnOT 1 " 00 

2. AADEHMST 

3. AAlil: TWY 

4. AAtT'EFLI* 

5. ADI-I’OKKTV 
n. n ilSTUY 

7. hIXitiINNf) 

X. ADlilNURSSTW 
9. DI1MSTW 
iii. m-Ri uw 

11. I-JDUNNTWW 

12 . ADEl-Ci tills 

13. EIKRSTWY 

14. ADI-JRSTU 

15. Al-LiHRSW 
It*. CHIKI.OSV 
17. CIJKOSTY 

IX. MI-GLMUU 

19. UEIIINUSW 

20. A Ell LOR 

'5 21. AABDGOTU 
■n 22. ADEISSWY 
5 23. AAENMNRT 
* 24. ADEEESW 
£ 25. AAEENRTT 

J 

~ ANSWERS: 

1. SIDELINE 

2. MASTHEAD 

3. GETAWAY* 

4. PALEFACE 

5. OVERDRAFT 

6. SHUTEYE 

7. D1NGDONG 

X. DRAWSTRINGS** 

9. DIMWITS 

10. CREWCUT 

11. DOWNTOWN 

12. EGGHEADS 

13. SKYWRITE 

14. READJUST*** 

15. WHEREAS 

16. LOVESICK 

17. JOYSTICK 

18. BLUEGUM 

19. WISHBONE 

20. AIRFOIL 

21. GADABOUT 

22. SIDEWAYS* 

23. EARTHMAN 

24. SEAWEED 

25. ANTEATER 

‘ Both GETAWAY and SIDE- 
WAYS have anagrams (hut are also 
compound words: respectively, 
GATEWAY and WAYSIDES. 

*' The player found STRINGS on 
her rack, but couldn't find a spot for 
it - until she noticed DRAW on the 
board with space beneath it, and 
synthesized (lie two for an all-time 
bingo. , 

*** Not really a compound wore, 
unless you read words will) jj® 
askew point of view of a Scrabble 
player. 0 


from the king-double ton in dubs J® 
not attractive. And the distribution 
and bidding suggested that WJ 
must have some strength m 
amends. This was the suit to lM“- 
Since North’s bid of thre e 
ainonds was a secondary suit tp 
called for an aggressive lead, u 
came the diamond jack, and In 
began the disaster for declarer. 

The diamond jack went to the « 
and ace and a heart was returned 
the ace. The diamond nine was con 
tinued to the ten and queen. (N 
the strategy of West holding on w 
the three.) . . hv 

A club followed, finessed Py 
South, won by the king. East- 
now had three more diamond new- 
setting the contract three 
While the hand had the values^ 
four spade contract, one tnck 
be lost in each suit. But not six 
Declarer learned (or did he?) 
there are times to go slow, n 1 fl 
gamble, and to bid safely. 

Twr-wn: ' .ju-ju i yp l p i ?li '' l 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER »• 


TV and Radio Judy Siegel-ltzkovich 




I OF 



MICHAEL CAINE, playing Harry Palmer, is ns 
far a cry from James Bond as you can get. A 
bespectacled bureaucrat who couldn't catch a pret- 
ty girl's eye. Palmer finds himself in a Big Power 
spy affair. He is practically blackmailed by Colonel 
Ross into joining army intelligence. He is at first 
reluctant, but then p. :’ased when he is transferred 
to Civil Intelligence, working with the good- 
looking Jean. He is to replace an agent killed while 
guarding a scientist who is kidnapped. The captors 
indicate that they are prepared to sell the scientist 
back -at a price. 

Before the sale is effected. Palmer, working on a 
hunch, has a raid carried out on what he thinks is 
the kidnappers’ headquarters. The raid fails, but a 
tape marked “Ipcress" is found. When played, it 
emits a strange, horrifying sound. The tape becomes 
part of a file on the brain drain of scientists like the 
one who has been kidnapped. Palmer himself is 
later seized and drugged and subjected to brain- 
washing techniques in which the Ipcress sound 
plays an important part. (ITV The Ipcress File 
Wednesday, 10.05.) 



Michael Caine In 'The Ipcress File Wednesday. 'Hilde? - on TV?' - Tuesday. 


H Choice pickings 


DOCTORS, lawyers, teachers and engineers sacri- 
fice everything to work from dawn to dusk along- 
side simple peasants in a relentless search for gold. 
The story of a modern-day gold rush deep in 
Brazil’s Amazon jungle is retold in Amazon Gold. 


The gold rush began in 1980, when one of the 
richest concentrations ever found of alluvial gold 
was discovered in the Amazon della. In a year, 10 
tons of gold had been extracted from a giant hole. 
The World About Us sent a team to visit the site in 
December 1983 and found 60,000 mud-coated 
labourers toiling each day in pitiless heat, using 
pickaxes and their bare hands to get at the gold. 
The spectacle resembled the building of the Egyp- 
tian pyramids. During filming, three men died in a 
land-fall accident. The documentary shows that 
men are still prepared to sacrifice everything for 
the lure of gold. (ITV, Thursday, 9.30.) 

AN ORDINARY housewife with a dull husband 
and a small daughter suddenly finds herself on TV. 
Hilde Olsen is everywhere - running in the New 
York marathon, dancing in the ballet, jumping on 
skis, and in love with a somebody in a soap opera. 
Her husband watches her on TV . At first bewil- 
dered, Hilde blossoms gradually, and enjoys being 
the talk of the town. Her family watch her, and the 
husband becomes jealous of the professional 
"lovemaking” on the soap opera. He joins his wife 
on screen, and Hilde is surprisingly happy (ITV, 
Tuesday, 11.05). 

HOW DOES speech develop among babies and 
older children? The family magazine on the first 
Network on Israel Radio discusses this with an 
educational and clinical psychologist and a psycho- 
logist who is an expert on children's development. 
(Israel Radio, First programme, Sunday, 10.05). 

RAOUL Wallenberg meets Adolf Eichmann face 
to face in the second part of the docudrama about 
the Swedish diplomat. Eichmann tells him he wants 
to murder all the Jews of Hungary. Wallenberg 
continues trying to find a safe place for the Jews 
and to influence the Nazis to delay the dispatch of 
the Jews to the concentration camps. At first, he 
feels he's succeeding. (ITV, Thursday, 10.20). □ 


FRIDAY 

10.15 -ITV feature film, And 
Justice for All. an intriguing 
courtroom drama starrina Al 


courtroom drama starring A 
Pacino, John Forsythe, Lei 
Strassberg and Jack Warden. 


SATURDAY 

10.30 Last part of the ITV four^ 
part series, Fanny and Alex- 
ander a TV film directed by 
Ingmar Bergman n. 

SUNDAY 

^30. - Small Claims Court, 

an ITV series featuring actual 
cases brought by ordinary 
citizens and heard by a retired 
district court judge. 

MONDAY 


8.02; ITV - in Paper Chase 
Hart is in a dilemma about 
whether to publicize informa- 
»6n that could cause a public 
scandal. 

_ TUESDAY 

5.65. ITV - Return of the 
Antelope, an English drama 
ln 13 Parts. In this fourth seg- 
jnant, the Lilliputians replace 
the children at piano practice 
ana the maid thinks it's be- 
witched. 

6.32. ITV - End of Empire 

features the story of the Ivory 
Loast, and how it got its Inde- 
pendence. 

■kos. ITV - Hilda? On TV? 
What happens when a bored 
nousawlfe becomes a TV star. 
A comedy. 

^JDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1986 


WEDNESDAY 

5.30. ITV - Figure Eights del- 
ves into the problem of fears 
and expectations of pupils 
when they move from 
elementary to high school. 

7.00. ITV - A programme in 
Arabic on how to detect ulcers 
and other problems and dis- 
eases in the digestive tract, 
including cancer. Prof. Danny 
Rachmilevich of Hadassah- 
University Hospital shows 
how tests are made for early 
detection. 

8.02. ITV - The Princess s 
Honour, religious program- 
me on women and religious 
life, including a discussion of 
Lea Shakdiel in Yeroham and 
women on the body that will 
elect the Tel Aviv chief rabbi. 
10.05. - ITV movie, The 
Ipcress File, a thriller that 
made Michael Caine famous. 
He is the anti-hero, a bespecta- 
cled bureaucrat who finds 
himself in a spy affair. Re- 
leased in 1965, also starring 
Nigel Green, Guy Doleman, 
Sue Lloyd and Len Deighton. 

THURSDAY 

1 30. ITV - The Amazon 
Gold, British documentary on 


SMAU UJUMS ON THE SMAU SUEBI 


YOUR faith in the Israeli system 
of justice will be renewed when 
you watch Small Claims Court on 
Israel TV. 

The programme, which begins 
on a monthly basis on Sunday, 
November 16, and may eventual- 
ly appear every two weeks, stars 
a charming white-haired judge to 
whom one would feel comfort- 
able making one’s claims. 

But this judge, 73-year-o!d 
Binyamin Cohen, is no actor, nor 
are any of the other people nn the 
half-hour show. Cohen is the re- 
tired president of the Tel Aviv 
District Court, and is actually 
deciding real cases in front of the 
cameras. 

Vered Berman is the producer 
of the new show, which is mod- 
elled after People's Court on 
American TV. RoniSarnat is the 
coordinator. Former TV head 
Yair Aloni is an interviewer, 
catching the defendant and the 
plaintiff a moment after the ver- 
dict has been handed down by. 
Cohen, to hear their reactions. 

Only a retired judge is permit- 
ted to decide cases that arc Filmed 
for TV. Judge Cohen isa marvel- 
lous choice. He has a sense of 
humour, calls the two sides by 
their first names, admits when he 



filming in Studio A. TV House in 
Jerusalem. Berman notes that 
ordinary people, even if they are 
skinny or fat, wrinkled or home- 
ly, appear on the screen as defen- 
dant or plaintiff. "These are peo- 
ple one ordinarily doesn't see on 
TV,” she says. They also did not 
have to pass a screen test. 

The show, comprising two 
cases each, is intriguing, and ii is 
fun guessing which person the 
judge will declare in the right. 

Among the cases originally 
scheduled to be heard in the Tel 
Aviv Small Claims Court was 
that of a shy woman whose 


UOlUf DIILIOII uwuumv...- # — * T;. .. . 1 # 

a aold rush in our times near has forgotten something or didn 

9 °J d ■' patch something, and can almost 


the Amazon River. 

10.20. ITV - Raoul Wallen- 
berg, a four-part drama based 
on the life of the Swedish di- 
plomat who saved thousands 
of Jewish lives during the 
Holocaust and who is believed 
to be today in the hands of the 
Soviets. • 


catch something, and can almost 
make you feel good when you 
lose. 

THE Small Claims Courts were- 
established in Israel in 1977 and 
are located in the mam towns. 
You may appear before the court 
in a civil matter involving cases 


up to NIS 3.000, and you must 


appear without a lawyer. 

Israel TV promised people 
who applied to the court that 
their case would take place im- 
mediately if they agreed to have 
the hearing before a retired judge 
on TV. Some people agreed, but 
others were put off by the idea 
that their "dirty laundry” would 
be washed in public, or dial they 
would lose the case for all to see. 
But since the cases shown do not 
make anyone a villain, and since 
iboth sides are certain they are 
right, the appearance should not 
be embarrassing. People intend- 
ing to file a complaint in a Small 
Claims Court and willing to 
appear on the show may write to 
Small Claims Court, Israel TV, 
Rehov Makleff 5, The Kirya.Tel 
Aviv. . 

Each case averages 15 minutes 
in real life , and is edited from the 


orthopedic sandals, costing NIS 
60, fell apart six weeks after she 
bought them in a boutique. The 


same sandals weren’t available 
from the factory, and the bouti- 
que owner offered her a winter 
shoe or some clothes for the same 
value. The plaintiff refused, 
saying she wanted only the san- 
dals. Should the boutique owner 
have to return the cash? The 
judge decides. 

Another case involves an army 
officer who claims that his Suzuki 
car was damaged when a young 
man carelessly drove into a 
parked car that hit the Suzuki 
parked in front of it. Judge 
Cohen decides who will pay for 
damages. 

Families watching the show 
together (Sunday at 8:30 p.m.) 
will be able to bet on their 
favourite plaintiff or defendant 
and have a good time arguing 
whether the judge was right or 
wrong. 
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This Week in Israel 03-7532222 TllC Lea<J| 

TEL AVIV v> RESTAURANTS TEL AVIV 


Theatre Naomi Doudai 


THE ORIGINAL 
ISRAELI 





MACCAO 


FROM 

KFAR VITKIN 





THE MOST CHINESE RESTAURANT IN TOWN 
RR There's Chinese and there's Chinese 

/ bul the most Chinese in town is the 

I t elegant "Maccao" in which you 

^ 1 — ( find yourself in exotic China 

5-Course Business Lunches start from 15 NIS. . # Aj- 

. 7 Yermiahu St., Tel Aviv. •’T'yjJr l 

Mi Tel. (03)5464273,5464311. f 

WT&-^ Pari ing available i 


• EILAT 

• HADAR, HAIFA 
>HERZLIYA (FREE TIME) 

• HAMASHBIR 
(DIZENGOFF CENTER) 

(KOSHER) 

• JERUSALEM 
(OPENING SOON) 

• KAZRIN 
•KIRIATELIEZER 

• RAMAT GAN 
(ALL THE BEST) 

(KOSHER) 

• rishon lezion 

• rosh pinna 

•TIBERIAS 

(KOSHER) 


sooo ®f 




'Exclusive hell forBpeclnl 
occasions and functions. 
‘Grill restaurant 
for gourmet cuisine 
Kosher Lamahedrln 


Tel. for reisiyatlons: (031 464303/4/3. 
Bet Hatextll, 2 Kauiman St., Tel Aviv. 


SERVICES 


JM&tt 

THE CORNER 


OGTinsn D£U 

JEWISH DELICACIES 
.... AvV AMERICAN STYLE 
VY from the j0wish 

i 1 mother's kitchen 

REASONABLE PRICES 
Tel Aviv. 317 Hayarkon St., 03-443B64 

On presentation ol this aO.: 

BONUS 1Q% V 


BONUS 

COUPON 



+ GLASS 
OF WINE 


amvahm 


I DESIGNING 
V AND 

MANUFACTURE 
OF HAND-MADE JEWELLERY. 
QUARTZ WATCHES, Gl FTS, 
DIAMOND SETTINGS 
MOSTLY 18 CARAT GOLD 
AND DIAMONDS. 

71 Allanby St. Tel Aviv 
tel. (03) 208213, 298834 


CAR RENTALS 



•© 


Reflexology & 
Swedish Massage 
by an expert 
House calls 
available 

Call (03) 724505 



The Most Famous Chinese Restaurants in Haifa 

PAGODA GHINbUNG 

IOPEN FOR LUNCH & DINNER. AIR-CONDITIONED I 


1 Bat Galim Ave. 
'Bat GaNm, Haile 
Tel. 04-524686 


128 Hanejsl Ave. 
Central Carmel Haifa 
Tel. 04-381308 


New models. Radio. Airport or 
hotel delivery 

On each rental - get a free book 
THE ROGUE'S GUIDE TO ISRAEL 

sun TOURS 

152 HAYARKON ST. 

(opp. Diplomat & Plaza Hotels) 

TEL. (03) 233120, 226410 

TLX: 371BB2 SUNTR IL. 


Free DrlnksssFree GiftssssFree MealsssFree 


58 m 


'ays to S’t-r e'tc h * 
Your Vacation Budget ; 








THEJERUSALEM POSTMAGAZINE 


For reservations call: 
Tal-Aviv: 

Head office: Tel: (03)336126 
94 Hayarkon St. 

Tel: < 03/243807 , i 231984 
Ben Gurlon Airport: 

Tel: (03)971 1504-6, 

9712323, 24 hr service 
Herzlia: Tel: 062)78777 
Netanya: Tel. (053)30618 
Jerusalem: Tel: ( 02)248991-3 
Haifa: 

Tel: (04)524474, 538568 
Tiberias: Tel: (067)92393 
Bear Sheva: 

Tel: (067)76681. 37668 
tllal Tel: (059)76139 
Office hrs: 

Sun-Thra: 8 am — 7 pm, 

Fri: 8 am — 2 pm. Set closed 


e-tied 



Two old boys together - Avner Hyzkiahu and Moni Moshnnov (Haramsiy) 

TM NOT RAPPAPORT By Herb been suggested. 1 1 is a dank, autumn 
Gardner: Directed by Hy Kalus: day in New York's Central Park. 

Translated by Dan Almagor: Sets Two old cronies sit out the day side 
and costumes by Adrian Vaux: by side on a park bench. They boast 

Lighting by Avi Sabri: at Camerl and bicker, brag and bark at one 
Theatre, Tel Aviv. another, engage in head-on verbal 

collisions over every topic that trips 
STILL RUNNING concurrently in off their tongues. One is slow- 
New York and London, this is a witted, down-at-heel, disconsolate, 
show likely to captivate Jewish audi- mistrustful - and black. The other, a 
ences of a certain age, anywhere; or Jew, is a dapper, flamboyant fire- 
anywhere but here. brand; an inveterate liar with an 

The reason for that is pretty sim- overfertile imagination, 
pie. When a play depends mainly on Fate, and old age, have forced 
dialogue as does this one, and does them into this uneasy friendship, 

not translate well into Hebrew, then Under the pressure or adverse cir- 

no matter how good the direction, cuinstances it develops into some- 
how sharp the acting, how disting- thing deeper. As the two old boys 

uished the decor, nothing will save it stand together to withstand the 

from ensuing distortion or deforma- onslaught of neighbourhood 


I'M NOT RAPPAPORT By Herb 
Gardner: Directed by Hy Kalus: 
Translated by Dan Almagor: Sets 
and costumes by Adrian Vaux: 
Lighting by Avi Sabri: at Camerl 
Theatre, Tel Aviv. 

STILL RUNNING concurrently in 
New York and London, this is a 
show likely to captivate Jewish audi- 
ences of a certain age, anywhere; or 
anywhere but here. 

The reason for that is pretty sim- 
ple. When a play depends mainly on 
dialogue as does this one, and does 
not translate well into Hebrew, then 
no matter how good the direction, 
how sharp the acting, how disting- 
uished the decor, nothing will save it 
from ensuing distortion or deforma- 
tion. 

Lots of people who saw Rappa- 
port in either metropolis, will laugh 
at the mere recollection, but there 
are many more that won't and don’t. 
On the young, non-Jewish, non- 
American, it seems to have made a 
less lasting impression. For us in 
Israel, it is the Jewish humour that 
should work well, and does though 
only for those of an older genera- 
tion. But the rest - the situation, 
casting and translation - came up 
against problems that were not 
transcended, despite deft direction 
and at least one major role rendered 
sufficiently well to ensure maximum 
amusement. 

Dialogue that must have been rich 
and racy in its original New York 
patois, came over well in Hebrew 
only in the places where the Yiddish 
humour, common to the two ton- 
gues, shone through. 

Here was a play where the action 
depended largely oil the oral conflict 
between two contrasting characters. 
Whenever the verbal sparks and 
lingual felicities flickered only faint- 
ly ui translation, the play tended to 
rail flat. You can mimic manners and 
reproduce milieu, but the rich repar- 
tee of society at the lower levels, 
usually defies translation. Go find 
the equivalent in English of the pic- 


HaCarmel or Mahane Yehuda! In 
this case the converse is also true. 

Though he mastered black man- 
nerisms, the attempts of Moni 
Moshonov to give authentic express- 
ion to Midge, the black protagonist, 
were hardly convincing. He got as 
near to the portrayal of the loose- 
limbed octogenarian as his physique, 
and the Hebrew text, allowed. On 
the whole, the characters pattered 
on in terms that hardly rang true. If 
they raised laughter here and there it 
was rarely of the irrepressible kind. 

Avner Hyzkiahu, on the other 
hand, as the know-ajl Nat, ranting, 
vij j-’ socialist and lovable 

Yiddish eccentric, conjured ' up ' a 
formidably funny figure, full of Fal- 

staffian undercurrents. 

TIl^ pLQT IS slight, as has already , 



f mshers, muggers, and other hood- 
ums (not forgetting one good Jewish 
daughter who wants taget her Pa put 
away in one of those “Golden” 
Homes for Oldies), the two attain 
something like heroic stature. 

Which is to say, the two come out 
on top. 

Creditable as their capers onstage 
may be, I doubt if their achieve- 
ments can be compared with thpse 

S uoled in Ihe programme from the 
Suinncss Book of Records: the sep- 
tuagenarian who gave birth to her 
thirteenth, the centenarian who 
married his sweetheart of 90 or the 
■dear Duchess of Bedford, who flew 
the Cluuinel at over 80. In fad, there 
is no special reason why Midge and 
Nat should have to measure up to the 
record-breakers. Their portrayal on- 
stage of the dignity and individually 
of old age is novelty enough, and a 
breakthrough on quite a different 
level. 

Something has to be said about toe 
set. As the light went on on the first 
net, it came in for a special ovation, 
all on its own. If like me, youve 
never been in Central Park, you U 
have an inkling now of what it feels 
like to be there. Naturalistic wim 
capital N , the evocation was an exaci 
reproduction of the famous soot, 
autumn trees, intermittently 


the play in London, tells me it is aj* 3 
a faithful reproduction of the mat- 
en-scene used there. . . 

The set altogether dominated tn 
production: a play worth watching o. 
those whose lifespan makes it easy w 
empathize with the quality of hie ww 
situation projected by two strongly 
sensed characters. . 

A letter to The Jerusalem Postw 
week objecting to the review en* w 
Day’s Journey into Night miff 1 * 
read differently had the wrtlJJ**. 
Strum, pointed out that he 
was one of those responsible 
bringing the show here; he Is to 
the Israeli producer. A serious o 
slon, this, since anyone 
the commercial side of a play * P ... 
otlon is hardly In a position to 
elze artistic evaluations made ffo» 
the outside. ^ p _ 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER Mifl* 


Delicate 

balance 



Two-in-one 


ACROSS 

I At last, do something that 
shows diplomacy (4) 

5 Underlines the need for them 
when dry ing out (5) 

6 A blow on the wrist (4) 

BDecides to calling, 

though seemingly not engaged 
any more! (5,5) 

9 Expect fill ash to build up on 
its tip? (6i 

10 Long for a reaper to bring in 
the crop! (6) 

II Advocates wear for cases like 
this? (8) 

12 Cold block-houses! (6) 

13 Bags of American women and 
British ladies keep money 
here (6) 

15 Supposedly gifted people who 
should be treated with suspi- 
cion (6) 

16 Stand under different point (6) 

17 Frank ordered shirt tag . . . (8) 

20. . . And still cast It off (6) 

21 Bankrupt got used to the sad- 
dle (6) 

22Got change from a cash trans- 
action? No cash involved! (8) 


23 Raise the front and back (4) 

24 Cooks put wet-back in a ship 
(5) 

25 Shrub— yellow, and partly red 
(4) 

DOWN 

lGeiting one’s corn-rent, as it 
were? ty/ 

2 Highly-strung i-cformer? (5- 
4,6) 

3 Alleges it can mean “affirms" 

(9) 4 , 

4Turned over a pound ot 
second-rate meal (5) 


JUST NOW, the brightest bit of 
colour around here is the yellow fruit 
of the Chinaberry trees, and they are 
loaded. This fruit is ripe just when 
there’s little else for the fruit bats to 
eat, so under almost every tree 
there’s guano to be seen, giving 
proof that the fruit bats were there 


Ikh riMimii Hi 


Fruit bats are the largest bats we 
have here in Israel, and their most 
outstanding characteristic is their 
dog-like faces, quite unlike the flat- 


lin rT»\W<l ■ i if-Miit '-.OJ.l nil' <■: nf 


This gives them a rather wicked 
look, and it's no wonder thnt people 
are usually afraid of them. 

For many years now the Ministry 
of Agriculture has waged war against 


rrMl®»Tl‘ M i lvIll'JIlHllBIIBIlL’: 


caves and cisterns where they rest by 
day. This, unfortunately, is also 
causjjig serious losses of insectivor- 
ous bats, which often use the same 


seconu-raie uicch wj . . .. i -j 

5 Warts have returned, sucker! shelters, resting alongside their big 


Quickie 


ACROSS 
i For rowers (4) 

3 Plenty (S) 

6 Vicious criminal (4) 

8 Holy cups (8) 

9 A nation (6) 

10 Some antelopes (6) 

11 They cut wool (8) 

12 Spanish city (6) 

13 Give money back (6) 

15 Reviles (6) 

16 E.g., airmen (6) 

•l?Type of ship (8) 

20 Barrel-maker (6) 

21 N. American airport (6) 

22 Dry spells (8) 

23 Slender (4) 

24 Merits (5) 

25 Floor coverings (4) 

DOWN 

1 Musical group (9). 

2 A proverb (7,2,6) 

•3 Forebears (9) 

4 Irritating things (5) 

5 Bird (5) 

6 Djckens character (3,6,6) 

7 Scottish valleys (5) 

M Excessively grasping (9) 

Friday, November m, i986 


6 The sort of life which is, by 
contrast, more interesting? 
(9.6) 

7 Bureaucrats want us to fill up 
these classes (5) 

13 Taken seriously? Only by 
hedonists (9) 

14 It's the talk of the school! (6,3) 

17 One of the dry slates (5) 

18 Jokes about a Pole find them 
in trouble with the police (5) 

19 People here get food from the 
first can (5) 


14 Doubts one's honesty (9) 
17 One of the senses (5) 

15 C.,e tending the sick (5) 
19 Horseman (5) 

'Yesterday’s solutions 


HWHHBISBHIIIS 
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SATURDAY’S QUICK SOLUTION 

ACROSS: 1 Prophet, 5 Tyrol, | 
Outer. 9 Implied, 10 Epithet. I 
Owned. 1* Bleach, 14 Galley, 17 
Orate, 19 Lasagne, 22 Happily, 23 


ger cousins. 

It is not certain just how necessary 
this activity is. A number of experts 
maintain that the cost of the exter- 
mination programine and the losses 
of fruit aue to the lack of insect- 
eating bats is actually higher than the 
amount of damage the fruit bats do 
to orchards. 

IF THIS IS so, it would not be the 
first time that we have foolishly 
harmed our own interests by trying 
to control one species or another of 
animals. The poisonings of the ‘60s, 
aimed at ridding the country of stray 
dogs and of predators that might 
carry rabies, uid little to control the 
dogs. 


Tbday we have just as many rabies 
incidents in wildlife and domestic 
animals as we did before the ministry 
decided to take matters into its own 
hands and spread thousands of 
poisoned chicks around the country. 

The outcome was that the death of 

so many wild predators, particularly 
foxes, jackals, mongooses, badgers, 
polecats, lynx and wolves, not to 
mention thousands of birds of prey, 
led to a population explosion of 
partridge and hares in many parts of 
the country. . 

The resulting damage to agricul- 
ture was enormous and millions of 
dollars were lost. It took almost 20 
years for some sort of balance to be 

restored - 

THE SAME type of short-term 
thinking made the ministry, for 
years, refuse to use nets for protect- 

i CaBe fctnnHnrri nfflC- 


Dav 12 Brother. ureyi«. tile Diras wun ciiui m. m 

Laggard. 18 Pk»ye p - 18 Ample ' 20 only stopped when European coun- 
Stoic, 21 Emi ts. tri es started sending our strawber- 

Sunday's Jerusalem Post. , - , , , r ■ 
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LOOK FORTHESYMBOLOF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF 
FURRIERS IN ISRAEL. 


WRAP YOURSELF 
IN ISRAELI 
WARMTH. LUSH 
ELEGANCE 
INNOVATIVE 
DESIGN. 
MASTERLY 
EXPERTISE 
BACKED BY 
CENTURIES OF 
TRADITION. AND 
PRICED BELOW 
EXPECTATIONS. 
ISRAELI FURS. 

AS A TOURIST, 
YOUR ISRAELI 
FUR IS LOCALLY 
TAX FREE AND 
EXEMPT FROM 
CUSTOMS IN THE 
U.S. AND EEC 




| TEL AVIV 

SERVICES 1 



Private nurse 

. AT .HOSPITAL & AT HOME J 

. ESCORTS FOR ll l 

, MEDICAL PURPOSES . ; / ( j 

E5CORTSFOR. I \\ 

Organized tours, . ; : ( 

, *! :: VARIED MEDldAli J . V\ 

;-J-/TREATM^NT,'. : • . VJ 

;• 24-HOURSERVICE •’ Jn 

JERUSALEM: ( [ 

P.O.B. 4404, Tel. (02) 636505 I 

GIVATAYIM: 

.B. 1133 (TEL AVIV),Tel. (03) 737947 
HAIFA: 

P.O.B. 6833 Tel. (04) 381111 


* 


•tP* 



IQ 384)0 
Double: BO 5SJXJ 
i Low price for long slay 

P^ino/ WEEKEND DISCOUNT 
lU/o Breakfast & VAT included 



GILL PRIVATE INVESTIGATIONS 1 

L*it our profcssicxml iL’imi.of expertr. 

(ux - police, security services! take rare ol yum : 

• PRIVATE INVESTIGATIONS ot. all Kinds 
' GUARD arid SECURITY Services 
* CHARACTER AND BUSINESS INVESTIGATIONS 
CONFIDENTIALITY and DISCRETION ASSURED 
13 ShiiTtM Street, (Ktkiir Medina), Tel Aviv, (Q3i 210.646, 21709/, A 

Thi?^ek in Israel -I h| 

03-7532222 EEL AVIV SERVICES 



















The art scene 


Enigmatic 

figures 


Gil Goldfine 

SOME OF the world’s most presti- 
gious museums of modernist art, 
including the Tate Gallery, the Gug- 
genheim and the MOM A have ..dur- 
ing the past half year, paid tribute to, 
expressionist master Oskar Kokosch- 
ka (1886-1980) by mounting com- 
prehensive retrospective exhibits 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of 1 
his birth. 

Cashing in on the availability of a 
few score graphic pieces and albums 
in its print and drawing cabinet, the 
Tel Aviv Museum has entered the 
game, a calculated risk, if not a 
mistake; for the exhibit, wrought 
with gaping chronological holes, 
positions Kokoschka in an irregular 
light. 

Kokoschka grew up in the cultural 
nulieu of turn-of-the-ccntury Vien- 
na, together with Freud, Mahler, 
Klimt. Schiele and Schoenberg. Be- 
friended by architect Adolf Loos and 
the writer Karl Kraus, Kokoschka 
was in 1910 invited by Herwarth 
Walden to participate in tlie launch- 
ing of “Dcr Sturm." Kokoschka’s 
large portraits from this exciting 
time in Berlin, created mainly for 
“Der Sturm," arc the highlights of 
this exhibit. 

Many of his other works, especial- 
ly "The Frogs” (Aristophanes) and 
lI Saiil and David," published in 
1969, indicate his long standing 
affair with biblical and mythological 
symbolism. They are transparent 
illustrations in comparison to the 
incisive drawing for "Fettered Co-| 
Iambus" and “Bach Cantata" from 
1913-14, works that reflect Kokosch- 
ka's stormy and complex rela- 
tionship with Alma Mahler. 

Kokoschka is an enigmatic figure 
for his early contributions to ex- 
pressionist doctrine, and its subse- 
quent influence on figurative paint- 
ing, kepi him in the mainstream of 
art historical consideration, while in 
reality - as partially indicated in the 
Tel Aviv Musuenrs exhibit - they 
were too many years passed when his 
standing could be called into ques- 
,tion. Iras attempt' lo place Kokosch- 
ka in a particular .spotlight and 
rationalize this problem not only 
doesn’t work; it simply raises the 
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Oskar Kokoschka; Herwarth 
Walden, litho (Tel Aviv 
Museum). 



Yehuda Porbuchrai: acrylic and 
pastel on canvas (Julie M. T.A.) 


Chagit Cohen; photograph 
(Maimad Katan, Tel Aviv). 

issue more strongly. (Tel Aviv 
Museum, Haft Halls). 

•YEHUDA PORBUCHRAI is an 
articulate painter. His contorted ex- 
pressionist figures, grotesquely 
emaciated yet graphically alert and 
sinister, are rigidly contained within 
the confines of tar-black spaces, de-, 
corated with erotic illusory patterns 
or pictogrammatic signs. His is an art 
of confrontation, of the artists versus 
the environment and the viewer ver- 
sus the artist’s prognosis. The latter 



International cuisine 
Moroccan specialities 
Israeli village atmosphere 



EVENING 
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situation is a riveting one, for its 
human content contains alienated 
characters haunted by the fear, para- 
noia and corruptions of contempor- 
ary culture. 

As much drawings as they are 
paintings, he works devices like 
looking down and into space, as into 
a dungeon or cell, to consistently 

F ienetrate one’s senses and lo estab- 
ish the presence. A quality of 
“worship" is achieved by the station- 
ing next to each figure of attendant 
symbols, images which provide 
psychological support to the under- 
lying messages as well as supplying 
greater surface interest. The recur- 
ring images of the rose, cross and 
heart project benevolent impres- 
sions that may be the “alter-egos" of 
the sordid, near-suicidal personali- 
ties. 

Very much part of today's resurg- 
ance in figurative painting, yet veiy 
much his own man, Porbuchrai is 
one of the better contributors, mix- 
ing a modernist approach to space 
and colour without neglecting a 
Beckmann-Bncon-Grosz approach 
to drawing. The combination makes 
for an engaging and engrossing ex- 
hibit. (Julie M. Gallery, Glikson 7, 
Tel Aviv). Till Nov. 21. 

CHAGIT COHEN shows a dozen 
lovely black-and-white photographs 
that capture the quiet moments in 
her life on grainy 35 mm enlarge- 
ment^. There is a great deal of poet- 
ry: her use of natural light, shadow 
greys and textural studies all com- 
bine to create moments of truth. 
Cohen isolates and designs her 
frames with sensitivity and under- 
standing of compositional dynamics, 
in terms of tune (grey values) and 
forms (objects). On occasion, a fi- 
gure is seen lurking in the back- 
ground. a reminder of the life that 
surrounds and activates the inani- 
mate objects. (Maimad Katan Gal- 
lery, Proza Bookshop, Dizengoff 
Centre, Tel Aviv). Till Nov. 21. 

YON A GUR paints plein air pic- 
tures with a great deal of facility fully 
comprehending the colour analysis 
and the drawing needed to render a 
landscape and make it come alive. 
Gur’s reality belongs to the impres- 
sionist schema but relies greatly on 
more contemporary modes of action 
brushing, transparent fields and lit- 
tle detail. Here is an : example of 
work that returns to the f, 01d” 
school but is refreshingly light and 
unpretentious, despite an abund- 
ance of surface playfulness. (Kib- 
butz Art Gallery, 25-Dov Hoz, Tel 
Aviv). Till Nov. 26. □ 
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MeirRonnen 


ALEXANDER OKUN (b. 1949), 
who came here from Russia in the 
late Seventies, has had several shows 
at this Jerusalem gallery (the first in 
1981) which drew attention to him as 
a figurative painter with a taste for 
the formalized bizarre. His current 
exhibit, “Jerusalem Drawings is a 
complete change from his rather stiff 
oils: pencil drawings that hover be- 
tween illustration and what one 
might call graphite paintings on pap- 
er. With one exception, none of 
them are treated in exactly the same 
way, Okun responding to both sub- 
ject, design and the type of paper 
with different but appropriate solu- 
tions. If the results seem uneven, it is 
partly because some of his drawings 
are so arrestingly effective, even if 
■ -, a 




Daniel Verberne:bottle from his 
show of art glass, together with 
Maud Friedland, ceramics ( Alix 
de Rothschild Foundation Jew- 
ish Quarter, Jerusalem). 



THANKSGIVING CELEBRATION 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1986 

8 p^na.— -Traditional dinner with "all the trimmi ng s'* 

Greetings} U.S. Embassy & ZOA House representatives 
Entertainment] The dup “Heat Wave" Ted Cooper &. Libby 
American folk songs and.countiy music 
Advance sale of tickets (NIS 30) ZOA HOUSE ' 

1 f Daniel Frisch St Tel Avfv. Tel: 03-25934 1 -3. 

Seats reserved oh a flrst-come-baSls. nnOM-is-q* 





evenings 

toast, omelettes soupl 
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Alexander Okun: “Simhat 
Torn”, graphite (Debel). 

The erasures are effective, but also 
distindy mannerist. Nevertheless, the 
show as a whole has a liveliness to it 
that Okun may be able to carryover, 
into the execution of his oils. Re- 
cently awarded the Ofer Feniger 
Prize for a Young Artist, he is off to 


of Simhat Tora. In contrast, a 
market-stall keeper smiles at his ero- 
tic fantasy. Okun lends life and 
movement and textural-tonal con- 
trasts to these works by rubbing, 
batching and erasing whole swathes, 
blurring the moving figures of the 
celebrants; or, in another case, the 
face of a grotesque boy on a swing. 


naked ladies. (Nora Gallery, 9 Ben 
Maimon, J’lem). Till Nov. 29. 

FIVE KIBBUTZ artists from the 
North are holding what promised to 
be an interesting show at the en- 
trance to the new Crown Auditorium 
adjoining the Jerusalem Theatre, 
but I wns unable to render any 
judgement as the lights were off, 
which I am told (by theatre staff} is 
usually the case, although the exhibit 
is officially open between the hours 
of 5-7 p.m. Port of the adjoining 
Norwegian exhibit was also blacken 
out, evidently for reasons of eco- 
nomy. In any case the lighting avail- 
able at both venues is far from pro- 
fessional, inadequate in some situa- 
tions, blinding in others. It is good of 
the theatre management to provide 
visual art for its audiences at inter- 
missions, but any pretend) of acting 
as a gallery should be dropped until 
adequnte conditions arc provided 
and rules are adhered to; the present 
situation is unfair to both the artists 
and those who take the trouble to 
visit the '‘exhibitions". Q 


NEED 

INFORMATION? 

THE JERUSALEM 
POST ARCHIVES 

AND 

PHOTO ARCHIVES 

OPEN: 10a.m.-4p-ffl- 

Sundays-Thursdays 

CLOSED: Fridays and eves 
of Holiday 

A service fee is charged per 
subject per day. 

For visits outside regular 

opening hours 
please call for an 
appointment. . ■ 

: ,-TeL (02) 66 1616 Ext. 226 or 
1. 226 for Clippings Archives 
... 561616 Ext. 696 for Photo 
• .Archives . ’ :. : - 

FAX: 561670 Archives , 
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Hie art scene MeirRonnen 


man HAS yet to resolve Ins rela- 
tionship with animals, even to the 
point of consciously admitting to 
common ancestry. Over the millen- 
nia he has regarded them variously 
as threat, prey, helpmeet. Living off 
them on the one hand, he has often 
deified them on the other, and has 
been only too willing to attribute to 
himself his notions of their finer 
attributes: courage, dignity, loyalty. 
Little wonder then that animals and 
birds have dominated the art of early 
man and of the ancient world. This 
thought is brought home by the 
nearly 200 “Animals in Ancient Art," 
mncMv from Envnt. classical Attica 


denberg collection now on view at 
the Rockefeller Archeological 
Museum ill East Jerusalem. 

If the show is a bit of a happy 
jumble, without much of an 
academic spine to it, it is because of 
the Swiss collector’s eclectic taste, 
his joy in the individual piece. Most 
of his zoo are miniature sculptures in 
bronze, stone, terracotta or faience, 
but there are also Attic vases with 
depictions of animals; animal seals; 
fragments of textiles; and superb 
jewelry. 

Mildenberg has only one stric- 
ture: there is no fighting, there are 
no kills, no hunting scenes. But his 
own scholarly background and 
wonderful eye has ensured that each 
piece is a gem, full of historic interest 
as well as a work of beauty. 

Best of all, Mildenberg doesn’t 
keep his collections at home: he 
lends it for extended periods to diffe- 
rent museums: it has now been to 14 
cities in four countries. It brings joy 
to children, parents and scholars 
alike. The original -catalogue is re- 
plete with scholarly notes on each 
item. My own favourites are the 
smug Egyptian crocodile that looks 
as though it has just swallowed Cap- 
tain Hook; a formalized owl on an 
Attic lekythoi; the marvellously 
alive Tarentine equine heads in ter- 
racotta; the Roman panthers that 
are so feline. 

Mildenberg is still collecting; with 
his best pieces out of the house for 
years on end, there is a powerful 
incentive for him to look for more 
things to keep on his shelves. His 
collection is unique and should not 
be missed. There is so much to see 
that more than one visit is necessary. 
This wonderful collection will be on 
view till November 1987 . □ 
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1 st and 2nd century Roman bronzes from the Mildenberg collection 
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Cinemas 


JERUSALEM 


BEIT AGRON Tel. 247587 

Fri. 2; Sal. It: 15 
Woody Alton's 
INTERIORS 
Fri. 3: 15: 

SOME LIKE IT HOT 
Sal. S: SNOW WHITE AND 
THE SEVEN DWARFS 
Sal. 6J0.-TIIE WOMAN IN RED 
Sal. 10 : 

MONTY PYTHON, 

THE MEANING OF LIFE 
Sal. 12 midnight: 
TRADING PLACES 


Sat. 7. 9 

Weekdays 4: 30, 7,9 




Vi 


sh ‘ i 


Slit. 7,9 

Weekdays 4:30, 7,9 


HABIRA 


Tel. 232356 
14th week 
Sat. 7:30,9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7: 15, 9: 15 

RICOCHETS 


{"Two Fingers From Sldon ") 
New Israeli Him 
English subtitles 


JERUSALEM THEATRE 

Tel. 667167 

Sat. 6:30; weekdays I 

SHOAH(I) 


Weekdays 6:30 

SHOAH(n) 


KFIR Tel. 242523 

HANNAH AND 
HER SISTERS 


Sat. 7,9 

Weekdays 4:30, 7, 9 


MITCHELL Tel.227950 

TOP GUN 

Sat. and weekdays 7, 9 


ORGIL Tel. 234176 

EL AMOR 
BRUJO 


Sat. 7, 9:13 

Weekdays 4:30, 7, 9:15 


ORION OR1 Tel. 222914 

3rd week 

ALIENS 


Adults' Only 
Sat. 6:30,9 


Weekdays 4,6:30,9 


. ORION OR 3 Tel. 222914 
3rd week 

BIG TROUBLE 
IN LITTLE 
CHINA 


. Sat. 7,9 • . 
Weekdays 4:30, 7,9 


ORNA . . Tel. 224733 

PIRATES 


v- Sat. 6:45, 9:15 

Weekdays 4:15, 6:45, 9{I5 


RON Tel, 234704 

2nd week 

THE BURMESE 

■■ VKAJBCP :••••:; 


. ■ Sail. 7.9 , .. 

V . ■ Weekdays 4l3Qj 7, 9, . 


SEMADAR ;,TeJ. 633742 

WltHAVIEW 1 

Shi: g^weekdays7,9:l5 i f V;. : 


SMALL AUDITORIUM 

■BlOTENErHATOA 



TEL AVIV 


BEIT LEISSIN 
34 Welzmann St. Tel. 216653 
Fri. 2:30 p.m.; Mon. 11:15 p.m. 
BANANAS 

Fri., Sal., Sun. 1 1:15 p.m.: 
SLEEPER 
Tuc. 11:15 p.m.: 

EVERYTHING YOU WANTED TO 
KNOW A BOUT SEX 
Wed. 11: 15 p.m.: ANNIE HALL 
Thur. 11:15 p.m.: LOVEAND WAR 


EDEN Tel.223829 

MONA LISA 


EDISON Tel. 221444/5 

THE CLAN 
OF THE CAVE 
BEAR 


bEN-YEHUDA Tel. 222759 

1 2th week 

* TOM CRUISE 

★ KELLY McGILL IS 

TOP GUN 


A Tuny Scoll film 
1:45 p.m. 

Weekdays 4 

BETH HATEFUTSOTH 


Fri. 9:45 p.m. ^Sot. 7:15,9:30 
:30. 7:15,9:30 


3rd week 

YENTL 


* BARBRA STREISAND 

* AMY ERWIN 

Wed. S p.m. 




CHEN 1 

Tel. 282288 

4th week 

ALIENS 




The new movie 
Fri. 9:45 p.m., 12:20 
Snt. 7:40,9:50 
Weekdays 4:25, 7, 9:45 


PIRATES 
Sat. 1 1 a.m. 


CHEN 2 y/7 

6th week 

JOSHUA THEN 
AND NOW 


Fri. 9:50p.m. ,^12.05midnighl 


':30. 9:45 

Weekdays 5, 7:25,9:45 


SWORD IN THE STONE 
Sal. II a.m.' 

'CHEN 3 

10 !h week 


Fri. 10 p.m., 12:15 midnight 
Snt. 7:30, 9=45 
Weekdays 5, 7:40,9:55 

ABOUT LAST 
NIGHT 


w 


DUMBO THE FLYING ELEPHANT 
Sal. 11 a.m. 


CHEN 4 

' 4tlV week 

DONNA FLO 
AND HER 
two HUSBANDS 


f 


Fri. 1 1 a.m. .9:50 p.m;, 12:05 
Sat. 7:30. 9:45 


■ Sun. 7:40, 9:50 . 

Weekdays (1 a.m., 2, 5,7:40.9:50 


LADY AND THE TRAMP 
Sat. II a.m. . 


CHEN. 5 - 

4th week 

DOWN 
; OUT IN r 

BEVERLY HILLS 



Fri. lOp.irt.. HMH 
-■ -:Sat. 7i40,y:5i) 
Weekdays 5. 7:40, 9*1 


PROTOCOL 'GIRL 
'Tii.lld.m. 
Weekdays 11 a.m.,2' 


CARE BEARS 
Sat. 11 a.m. 


CINEMA ONE TeUS79» 
i tfOULPLAY 


;1| :Fr|. iOd.m..SaL7;15 l 9a0 ' 
'il' ‘ 1 ,WockVttya4i30. 7:15.9:30, 


ClNfeMATfro ^el. 45795? 

QtlEjSfT FOR FIRE 


/ V : 1 : Ffi- lOpVm. ' Sdli 7:15 

. ^day^^-7|15.9:3p,^^; 


DEKEC Tel. 454114 

5th week 

BIG TROUBLE 
IN LITTLE CHINA 


Directed by John Carpcnle 
* KURT RUSSELL 


Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. and weekdays 7: 15. 9:30 


nZERGOTFI 

Tel. 200485 

8lh week 

MONA LISA 


Fri. Ila.m., 1:30, 10 
Sal. 7: 15,9:40 

Weekdays 11 a.m., 1:30.4:45, 
' 7:15.9:40 


filZENGOFFIl 
Tel. 200485 

41h week 

THE KISS OFTHE 
SPIDERWOMAN 


Fri. 11a.m.. 1:30, 10 
Sat. 7:15, 9:40 

Weekdays II a.m., 1:30,4:45, 
7:15,9:40 


■ 


mmsmur 

Tel. 200485 

4th week 

3HOMMES 
. ET UNCOUFIN 


Fri. 11 n.m., 1:30. 10 
Sal. 7:15, 9:40 

Weekdays 11 a.m., 1:30, 4:45, 
7:15,9:40 

mmm 


“15T 403080 

ALPHABET CITY 


Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. and weekdays 7:30. 9:30 


Sex film 


Fri. 12:15 midnight 
ckdays 12 mid 


Snt. and weekdays 12 midnight 

ESTHER 


Tel. 225610 

DANGEROUS 

GROUND 


Fri. 10 p.m. 
Sal. 7:15,9:40 


Weekdays 5, 7:30, 9:40 

Tel 267888 


GST 

2nd week 

EL AMOR BRUJO 


Directed I 
Music by Manuel De Falla 

* ANTONIO GADES 

* CHRISTINA HO YOS 

* LAURA DEL SOL 

Sal. 7:15, 9:30 
Weekday! 5, 7: 15, 9:30 


87 Ben Yehndaj.Tel. 244373 

3rdweek 

DIARY FOR MY 
; CHILDREN 

Alruestory 

. • . Sal, 7:15, 9:30 

Weekdays 4l30. 7:15,9:30 - 


2nd week 
, -'FH; 9:45 p.m., 12 
J., Sni. 7:|5, f - 
.We^kds 
Th^worr 


Sni. 7:15, 9 : jo 
days 4:30, 7:1 5, 9:30 : ’ 
. vr . Idbeshelier nowbi) ihe 
screen! A stunningly beautiful Him 
.. bate d on the bookby Jean M. AoeU 

thfclanof 

THE CAVE BEAR 

I * DARYL HANNAH 
. .#r JAMES REMAR • 

• Directed by Michael Chapman 

‘WSTFfOTFEXNCSIS 


LA N i . 

L'UNE CHANTE^SaUTRBPAS . 
English and Hebrew subtitles 
. Wed. 7:30 -- 1 

o MAUK AND MADAMS 
• English with Hebrew subtitles 

KfitffclL ClNEMATHfeQUK 

Tel. 258200 


Sat. 7:30 «.*'*' 

JULES ET JIM 


LEV I 



Tel. 288868 
Dizcngoff Centre 

3rd week 


THE 


BURMESE HARP 

A Kon Ichikawa Him 
'The top cinematic Achievement 
oflhe season" 

(International Hcmid Tribune) 
Fri. l0p,m.;Sal. 7:30.9:45 
Weekdays 2,5,7:30, 9:45 


LEVE TeTIBSSSS 

9th week 

TROUBLE IN 
MIND 


Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7:30, 9:30 
Weekdays 2, 5, 7:30, 9:30 


LEV III Tel. 288868 

filh week 

PROM QUEEN 


Fri. 10 p.ra., Sal. 7:40, 9:40 
Weckdi 


wnv 


i.iu.. jai, i.nv, 

lays 2. 5,7:40,9:40 

Tel. 288868 


OTELLO 


Fri. 10 p.m. , Sat. 7:30, 9:45 p.m. 

>:45 


Weekdays 2, 5, 7:30, 9 

QMoR HAMEHUDASH 


Tel 260773 

5th week 

HAUNTED 

HONEYMOON 


* GENE WILDER 

* GILDA RADNER 

* DOM DELUISE 

Fri. 10 p.m., IZmidnighL 
Sat. 7:15, 9:30 
Weekdays4:30, 7:15.9:30 


:kdays 1 
NIL S HOLGERSON 

Maxim 


Tel7287457 

3rd week 

AGAINST 
ALL ODDS 


Sat. 7:15, 9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 

MOgRabi 


Tel. 298331 

CLOSED FOR 
RENOVATIONS 


ORLY 



Tel. 284025 

6th week 
Fki. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7: 15, 9:30 
Weekday 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 

★ MERYL STREEP 

* JACK NICHOLSON 

Sex. Love. Marriage. 

Some people don't know 
whcntoqull. 

A Mike Nichols Film 

HEARTBURN 


PARIS 


Tel. 222282 

‘ 12th week 

VAGABONDE 


Ad Agnes Varda film 
English nblitlea . 

Fri. 12 nooi), 10 p.m.. 12 
Sal. 7; 15, 9:30 

Weekdays 12,2, 4, 7:15, 9:30 ' . 


Fri. 2:30: AMERICAN GRAFFITI 
4:30: THE GREAT GATSBY 
Sal. 11 a.ra.: RUMBLE FISH 
. 3: ONE FROM THE HEART 
1 1:30 p.m.: THE OUTSIDERS 
U : FRENCH LIEUTENANT'S 
, • , - ■ WOMAN 

5: THE HOTEL NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1:30 ajn.: RUSTY JAMES. 

SIVaR 


Tell 657820 
... i 58 Allenby St. 

5lh week 
Fri. 10 p.m., 12 
1 ' ' Sat. 7:15, 9:30. 

Weekdays 5. 7: 15. 9:30 
Filth by Dusan Makavejev • 

COCA COLA KID 

.. ERIC ROtfERTS 
★ GREtA SC1IACCHI 


FAUUfffi0N& BEACH 
•, 3: ONCE UPON A TIME i :j 

i house ' 


STDWU v Tel.Jto 
: ■ CLOSED FOR J i 
RENOVATIONS 1 ': 


PEER Tel. 443795 

8lh week 

“Ricochets” 
TWO FINGERS 
FROMSIDON 


English & French subtitles 


Fri. ID p.m. 
Sni. 7:30, 9:30 


Weekdays. 1. 7:30, 9:3u 


SHAHAF 


Tel. 296645 


I1ANIWII AND 
HERSISTEKS 



A Woody Allen film 
* MICHAEL CAINE 


* MIA FARROW 

* CARRIE FISHER 

Fri. 9:45 p.m., 12 
Sat. 7, 9:30 

Weekdays 4:30, 7.9:30 



Tel. 412761 . 

L3(h week 

THE GODS 
MUST BE CRAZY 


. A Jamie Uys Him 
made with much affection 
and pleasant madness ■ 
Fri. 10p.m., 12:15 
Sat. and weekdays 7:15, 9:30 


Sat. 1p.m.: ERENDIRA 
3: AMERICAN FRIEND 
11:45: SILENT MOVIE 
The. 11:45 p.m.: 
ALTERED STATES 
Thur. 11:45 p.m.: 1941 


TCHELET Tel. 443950 

2nd week 

THE COLOUR 
PURPLE 

Sal., weekdays 6, 9 


TELAVIV Tel. 288181 

2nd week 
Fri. 10p.m., 12 
Snt. 7:15, 9:30 
Weekdays 5, 7:15,9:30 
* CHRISTOPHER 1AMBERT 
* SEAN CONNERY 

HIGHLANDER 


There Cnn De Only One 


TEL AVIV MUSEUM 

Tel. 261297 

23rd week 

SHOAH(I) 

Weekdays? p.m. 

SHOAH (II) 


Sat. 6 p.m. 
Wcekdayslp.ni. 


ZAFON 


Tel. 443966 

UUiweek 

A ROOM WITH 
A VIEW 

-The piost acclaimed film 


ieMT 1 


* MAGGIL . 

* DENHOLM ELLIOTT 

* JUDI DENCH . , 

* HELENA BONHAM CARTER 

Fri. 10p.nl. 

' : ■ Sat.. 7,9; 30 

Weekdays 4:30, 7, 9:30 

h »" 


HAIFA 


V Tel.664017^ 

2nd week. 


■i ; ■’ . ■ i' : - : •' “M weeit. •. ■! . , 

.K O - v^i&^3oS,9:15. - 

HAUNTED V. 
HONEYMOON 




,j -I* " • 






AUMON 


Tel. 664848 
ON DANGEROUS 
GROUND 


Sat. 7,9:15 

Weekdays 4:30. 7,9:15 


ATZMON 1 "Tel. 663003 

lOlliweck 

TOP GUN 


Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7,9:15 
Weekdays 4:30, 7, 9; 15 


ATZMON 2 Tel. 663003 

4th week 

MONA LISA 


Ikl5p.n 
Sol. 7:15,9:30 
Weekdays 4:45. 7:15, 9:30 


Centre Culture! FraiicaTs 
50 Sd. Moriah Tel. 383727 
Fri. 2: LES NANAS 
iCincmalhcqueJ 
Mon. 9 p.m.: LA DERN1ERE 
NU1TDE JEZABEL 
(Cinematheque] 

Thur. 5: SEANCE POUR 
JEUNES ENVIRON 60 


CHEN 


Tel. 666272 

ALIENS 

Sat. and weekdays 6:30, 9 


KEREN OR 

HAMEHUDASH Tel. (63443 

2nd week 

VAGABONDE 


En« 


Jish subtitles 
Sal. 7,9:15 
Weekdays 4:30, 7, 9:15 


jp-i 

UP IN SMOKE 
Thur. 11:30 p.m. 
niGHANXl 


ORAH Tel. 664017/8 

THE CLAN 
OF THE CAVE 
BEAR 


FYI. 10 p.m. 
Sal. 7,9:15 


Weekdays 4:30, 7,9:15 


ORLY Tel. $1831 

2nd week 

A ROOM 
WITH A VIEW 

Snt. and weekdays 6:30,9 


PEER • Tel. 662232 

THE GODS 
MUST BE 
CRAZY 


Fri. l» p.m. 
Sal. 7,9:15 


Weekdays 4:30, 7,9:15. 


RAV-GAT I 

6(li week 

JOSHUA THEN 
AND NOW 


Fri. 1U p.m. • 
Sal. 6:45.9:15 


Weekdays 4:30, 6:45,9:13 


RAV-GAT 2 

4th week 

TROUBLE IN 
MIND 


Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7,5: 1 5 . 
Weekdays 4:30, 9: 15 


RON Tel. 669069 

BUSTIN’ LOOSE 


* R 1CHARD PRYOR 

■ Sat, 7, 9:15 1 

’■ Weekdays 4; 6:43. 9 


SHAVIT ' Tel. 385345 

HANNAH AND 
HERSIStERS 


/oody Allen) 1 ; 

* M1CHA&L CAINE 


' (Wc 
(AELC 
- PH.lOp 
Sat. and week 


ays 7,9 


j..' 


, . S0VBM|^ . . 
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Film briefs Dan Fainaru 


ABOUT LAST NIGHT- a romantic comedy as 
Cynniex as a glass of water with as lingering an 
Bane. He and she meet in a bar, l.ve 
lorttber, have a fight and separate, hut the end 
promises they will come together again. Jhe 
Kidesl Hollywood formula reworked tn prcdict- 
abkfashion, with heart-throbs Rob Lowe ond 
Demi Moore as the lovers. James Belwhi 
works hard to supply the comic relief. The 
anal perversities of Clticngo promised by the 
QriginaJ David Mamet play were lost on the way 

by director Edward Zwick. 


lUsUcti and lultiilcd human being. Director 


UHi uu a 1 1. — r --i . 

Ridley Scott's Alien. Tills tinie^ around the 


Kid ley acous nmn. «iiu imiv 
scope is eniarged from one spaceship to a whole 
planet, and the pure science-fiction horror yarn 
hi injected with a breath of humanity by direc- 
tor James Cameron, with better results than in 
the original. 

AMERICAN GRAFFITI - Amusing and at 
limes rather touching study of the teenage 
wild of 1962 in a small California town. The 
rifled young cost acts with vitality and spon- 
taneiiy and 28-year-old George Lucas is still 

B Enough to remember that time with an 
mate warmth that permeates the film. 
Then is also ail the popular musicof the Fifties. 

BIG TROUBLE IN LITTLE CHINA - Qrmic 
books have never been ns infantile ns this 
offspring of theirs, and that takes some doing. 
A moronic truck driver pain off with a diminu- 
tive Chinese restaurateur in San Francisco, to 
bsttk an evil spirit that has been kicking 
around for the last 2,000 years. Big sets, special 
effects and litfie else, witb Kurt Russell and 
Kim Calrall. In America, this item has been 
peddled as great fun for the mean at heart, 

THE BURMESE HARP - Kon Ichikawa's 
remake of his 1956 award-winning anti-war 

e ric, this lime in colour and shot entirely on 
lion. A Japanese soldier who witnesses the 
desolation and death spread by the Second- 
World War refuses to go back to normal life 
and decides to stay behind in Burma, as long os 
hs earth Is soaked in blood. A lyrical, moving 
cinematic poem, which echoes an idealism 
often tost on our generation. 

COCA COLA KID - Yugoslav enfant terrible 
Dusan Makavejev went to Australia to show 
how American imperialism will save the day, 
by book or by crook, using as an allegory the 
confrontation between a soft-drink gfnnt and 
an independent producer in (lie bush, who 
dares to compete with it. More lame than most 
Makavejev items, it still has plenty of weird 
Wtai, With Eric Roberts and Greta Scacchl. 

THE COLOR PURPLE- A black soap opera to 
drain your tear ducts. A block woman grows 
boa social and personal slavery into an accom- 


all black and the heroines all innocent Bnd pure 
at heart. Whoopi Goldberg, Oprah Winfrey, 
Danny Glover and the rest of the cast lend a 
helping hand to what is assuredly the most 
professional teRrjerkcr to be made m years. No 
wonder it is such a box office success. 

DIARY FOR MY CHILDREN -Marta Meszar- 
os's memories d[ Communism taking over 
Hungary after WWll Is ^Virulent, uncomprom- 
ising anti-Stalinist trod, a clear warning for 
future generations to beware of ideals fanati- 
cally implemented. Julie, a teenage orphan, 
returns to Budapest in 1946 ana faces the 
inhumanity and perversity of proletarian dicta- 
torship as personified by Magda, the parly 
leader who wants to adopt her. Zsuua Czink- 
oezi, Mcsiaros’s alter ego in several previous 
films, plays Julie and Jan Nowicki it the father 
figure she wishes to lean on. 

DONNA FLOR AND HER TWO HUSBANDS - 
Jorge Amado's novel about a woman wedded 
to the spirit of her irreverent firet husband, a 
charming rogue, while being the devoted wife 
of an elderly, boring pharmacist the real of the 
lime, is given piquant treatment by director 
Nino Barello, fully exploiting the considerable 
charms of Sonia Braga in the lead. 

EL AMOR BRUJO (Love the Magician) - The 
famous Manuel de Falla ballet extended and 
elaborated into a full-length feature. Carlos 
Saura's third picture with dancer- 
choreographer Antonio Gades is the weakest, 
neither the drama nor Ihe dancing fulfilling 
expectations. Cristina Hoyos is ine widow 
bewitched by the memory of her late, phi- 
landering husband and Laura del Sol the fickle 
-woman who caused his death. 

THE GODS MUST BE CRAZY -The doubtful 
benefits of modem civilization seen from the 
perspective of a pygmy, mystified by the Coca- 
Cola he finds in the middle or nowhere. A 
1 South African comedy by James Uys. If not 
cjuite candid camera, very much in the spirit or 

HEARTBURN - Nora Ephron adapted her 
own autobiographical novel about her mar- 
riage to philandering journalist Carl Benrateim 
into a superficial gossipy script which seems to 
be concerned with nothing more than settling 
private accounts. Mike Nichols prefers to have 
Jack Nichols* and Meryl Streep play them- 
selves to avoid any unpleasantness from per- 
sons directly affected by the awry, and the 
result can’t be anything but lame. Strictly Ebr 
the fans of the two stars. 


photography and music, the movie is Tilled with 
too many disjointed characters, commenting, 
Irving-style, on modem society in all its weird- 
ness. 

JOSHUA THEN AND NOW - Ted Kotcheff 
adapts another Mordechal Richlcr novel but 
this is a far cry from Duddy Kravitz. Joshua 
Shapira H another alley cat from Montreal's St. 
Urban neighbourhood, who almost makes it as 
a writer and marries into (he aristocracy, only 
to realize that he will never be rid 6f his 
proletarian roots. Cut from a four-hour TV 
mini-series, this is fragmented and stammering, 
but has its funny moments among its many 
dreary ones. James Woods is far too earnest in 
the lead; Gabrielle Lazure is mainly decorative 
as hb spouse; and Alan Arkin steals moat 
scenes as his father. 

INTERIORS - Woody Allen' first attempt at 
straight drama in the cinema. V :rhaps because 
we expect better of Allen the movie falls far 
short of in mark. Diane Keaton, Marybeth 
Hurl, Geraldine Page and E.G. Marshall star 
in this attempt at an Ultimate view of the lives of 
the members of a family In stress. 

KISS OF THE SPIDER WOMAN - A 
homosexual and a revolutionary share Ihe same 
ceil La an Imaginary jail of an Imaginary author- 
itarian slate. Their ensuing relationship dwells 
an (he relative notions of freedom, escape and 
imagination. A fascinating, complex novel by 
Manuel Pulg becomes a virtuoso piece for two 


HOTEL NEW HAMPSHIRE - Baaed on the 
John Irving novel, a saga about a middle-class 
family in New England. Albeit with good 


Manuel Pulg becomes a virtuoso piece for two 
actors. William Hurt (who got an Oscar for his 
performance] and Raul Julia- It 1* tensely 
directed by Hector Bahenco, often confusing 
and as often entrancing. 

MONA USA - Worth seeing for the perform- 
ance of Bob Hoskins as an outdated gangster 
who, after seven years in joll, becomes the 
bodyguard of a black call-girl servicing clients 
all over London. Strong direction by Neil 
Jordan. Kathy Tyson is persuasive as the 
high-class hooker with a big chip on her shoul- 
der, but the script aspires tp symbolic profundi- 
ties It never achieves. . 

NATIONAL LAMPOON'S ANIMAL HOUSE 
-Certainly the bawdiest, most outrageous, and 
antagonistic interpretation of American col- 
lege »fc in the early '60s and very probably the 
funniest as well. 

the NIGHT PORTER - Shocking film of 
erotic relationship between a former SS officer 
(Dirk Bogarde) and a woman (Charlotte Ram- 
pling) who hart been his sex slave in a concen- 
tration camp 14 years prior to events re- 
counted. Bogarde's performance is outstand- 
ing. Directedby Uliana Cavani. 

OTELLO - Franco ZefireUi's adaptation of 
Verdi's opera is stunning visually, and bound to 
fascinate those who are less concerned with 
fidelity to the Bard and the original score and 
more interested In action on Ihe screen. Placido 
Domingo has found hisbest film role yet; Kalya 


Rfcciarelli looks like the classic Desdemona; 
and Justino Diaz is a I ago who seems to be 
trained for the cinema. However, chunks of 
missing music and numerous dramatic liberties 
are bound to enrage the purists. 

OUT OF AFRICA- Karen Bllxcn's memoirsof 
her 17 years in Kenya, published under her 
pseudonym lsak Dincsen, are the basis for 
Sydney Pollack's hit movie, a love story bigger 
than life, with marvellous characters acting out 
their powerful emotions against a huge, mar- 
vellously photogenic African backdrop. Meryl 
Streep offers a masterful performance as 
BUxen, a woman who seems to grow stronger 
with every obstacle she overcomes. Robert 
Redfoid and Klaus Maria Brandauer supply 
strong support, the first as the personification 
of (he ideal male, the second as the dissipated 
scion of European nobility whom Blixcn mar- 
ries for his title. Cameraman David Watkin 
steals (he show every time he is allowed to look 
at Africa in Ws own way. 

PIRATES- Walter Matthau plays Captain Red 
as a dose kin of Long John Silver, Captain 
Hook and every other villainous buccaneer 
who ever prowled the high seas in this spectacu- 
lar Polanski snoof of the swashbuckling genre . 
Sadly lacking in plot and action, it has plenty of 
sneering comments on human nature to save it 
from foundering altogether. 

PRETTY IN PINK - A typically vacuous hit of 
the silly Eighties. A cute redhead from the 
wrong side of the track fulls In love with a shy 
heir from Snob Hill. All the tired old Holly- 
wood formulas nre trotted out Again . Tho music 
on Ihe sound track Is polite and everybody, 
including the poor, drives European cars. Poor 
America. John Hughes wrote arul produced, 
Howard Dcutcli directed and Molly Rlngwalo 
docs her best to step into Doris Day's shoes ns 
Ihe nice girl next door. 

PROM QUEEN - A profoundly desperate 

E ortrait of Israel today, as reflected in a 
oarding school in which violence and intoler- 
ance are rampant, and force is the only valid 
argument. Yitzhak “Zeppel" Yeshunin's film 
is disjointed, fragmented and sometimes clum- 
sy, but shouldn't ue Ignored. With Alon About- 
boul, Yitzhak Ben-Ncr and Avital IJcer. 

RICOCHETS -Tho life of an Israeli patrol In 
Lebanon during the Ian few weeks before the 
pull-back is portrayed from a strictly Israeli 
point of view. Tho soldiers Are endearing, 
humane and brighi; Ihe Arabs, a faceless 
threat. The realistic acting creates an authentic 
atmosphere, almost as If this were a 
documentary shot by one side about its own 
people and limited o nly lo that aspect. As far ns 
this goes, director Ell Cohen made an efficie nt, 
often moving portrait of the life, frustrations 
and pent-up anger of the average Israeli soldier 
fighting a war whose essence rtaslbng been lost 
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on him. Ronnie PinkovUch, Alon Abouibou! 
nnd Shaul Mizrahi head one of the most 
homogeneously successful casts In recent 
Israeli films. 

A ROOM WITH A VIEW - Adapted from an 
early E.M. Forster novel, James Ivory a film is 
an amusing society game, in which everybody 
tries to keep up appearances and anyone who 
doesn't is considered dangerous lo the well 
being of ihe gentry. Helena Bonham-Carter » 
almost prepared to rive up passionate Julian 
Sands for snobbish Daniel Day-Lewis, while 
Maggie Smith wrings her hands in dcstMir, 
doing all the wrong things, which feed, of 
course, to the right results. 

RUMBLE FISH - Francis Ford Coppola's 
display of shear virtuosity in lids black-and- 
white tribute to lire youth-oriented films of the 
Fifties. It Is nil about beingbomon the rightor * 
wrong aide of the tracks and about Ihe myth of 
the motorcycle and the leather jacket. Matt 
Dillon and Diana Lane are surrounded by 
supporting actors, such as Nicholas Cage, who 
crowd them off the screen. 

SHOAH - A unique experience in the an nals of 
our century, a brilliantly conceived, deeply 
disturbing and profoundly affecting mammoth 
work, which lakes the Hotocaust out of the 
history books and drops it right in our laps. In 
tune and a half hours of Interviews, Claude 
Lanzmann fills In- all the details which trans- 
form the mechanism of genocide from nn 
abstract Idea to horrific reality and at the same 
time offers a despairing image of the wand 
which could conceive T| so thoroughly nnd 
could go on living without learning anything 
out ant. No responsible humnn being can 
afford tn miss this essential lesson. 

TROUBLE IN MIND - Another intimate piece 
from director Alan Rudolph (Choose Me), Ms 
time about an cx-cop released from jail (Kns 
Kri&toffcnon) who goes buck to the bnr kept by 
nnold acquaintance (Genevieve Bujold) where 
he meets a worthless-punk (Keith Carr a dine) 
and his timid wife (LoiL Singer). Carradute 
dreams of easy riches. Singer takes up with 
foistofferfon for relief, and the movie com- 
bines lots of atmosphere with tome very tough 
action. Characters are stronger than plot. 

VAGABONDE - French director Agnes Varda 
paints tho portrait of the ultimate drop-out 
deciding to reject society, r secretary refuting 
any compromises whatsoever, sinking deeper 
Into her own private hell of solitude and misery 
as the price she has to pay for total and absolute 
freedom. A powerful and depressing film, 
featuring an unusually strong performance by 
Sand [ine Bonnaire. 

Soma of the films listed are restricted lo adult 
audiences. Please check with the cinema. 
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